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That Has Enriched The Lives of Hundreds of Thousands of Others 


Throughout the world, leading ministers, missionaries, and Christian men and women 
in every walk of life will proudly tell you they were brought up on Cook’s Sunday 


School Lesson Helps and Story Papers. In this year of our 70th Anniversary, our 
true-to-the-Bible publications reflect the vast experience of these many years of 
Christian teaching, as well as the constant improvements we have introduced to pro- 
vide new materials and teaching techniques. In the home as well as the Sunday 
School, full use of Cook publications presents a program that will give boys and 
girls, young people and adults, a complete Christian background. 


Makes Teaching Easier, More Effective 


The teacher saves time and effort in lesson preparation by using our teachers’ quar- 
terlies, and is guided easily and surely through each successful class period by our 
“Step-By-Step”* plan. Children absorb more with less effort, and are led in a 
steady progression through each department to the final goal—the full develop- 
ment of Christian character and the acceptance of Christ as their personal Savior. 
Cook Story Papers, incorporating the teaching theme of the next Sunday’s lesson 
in a series of new “Four-Star” features, bring the teaching of the Sunday School 
into the home and extend its influence all through the week. Stories and articles, 
S 1875 oS top-notch in reader interest for boys and girls, hold and build regular Sunday 
(ui) School attendance. 
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DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY , ; 
; Provides a complete and perfectly organized program for 
809-B North Grove Avenue, Elgin, Ill. the teachers of Beginnets’, Primary, Junior, Intermedi- 
Please send me FREE samples of Lesson Helps and Story Papers ate-Senior, and Young People’s Teacher classes. Each 
for Departments checked below. Also introductory HALF-PRICE lesson is presented in a smooth-flowing logical sequence 
offer certificate. —never a lapse, never the omission of an important lesson 
point—no chance fcr confusion of thought by either 
teacher or pupil. Insures a high level of teaching by both 
experienced and inexperienced teachers, and encourages 
every Sunday School worker to undertake class teaching 
Address by providing in one teacher’s manual for each age group, 
all the material needed to conduct an effective, successful 
xt, class program Sunday after Sunday, year in and year out. 


[] Begin. [] Prmy. [] Jr. (J Inter-Sr. [] Y.P. [] Adult Dept(s) 


Iam _ [] Pastor, [] Supt., [] Teacher, [] Worker in the | 


Sienishees: tals DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


800-B North Grove Avenue, Elgin, Til. 
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New Sickness and Accident Plan 
Pays $25 Weekly Benefits 


Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50 
Hospital Benefit Included 


Newark, N. J.—The 58-year-old North 
American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago announces a new plan that pays $25 
a week for 10 weeks for both stated accidents 
and sicknesses. Plus an additional $25 a 
week for 4 weeks for accidents requiring hos- 
pital confinement. Yet the total cost is only 
$12 a year. The purpose of this new Premier 
Limited Double Duty Policy is to bring 
sickness and accident protection within the 
reach of men and women who do not have 
large savings with which to meet sudden 
doctor or hospital bills, or lost income. 


This new plan also has a double-indemnity 
feature covering travel accidents. You re- 
ceive $50 a week if disabled by an accident in 
a bus, taxicab, street car, train, etc., and $75 
a week if the accident requires hospital con- 
finement. There is another new special fea- 
ture that pays up to $25 cash for doctor bills, 
even for a minor accident such as a cut fin- 
ger. In case of death by a common accident, 
the policy pays one thousand dollars cash to 
your family. Two thousand dollars if caused 
by a travel accident. 


In addition, it covers many common sick- 
nesses such as pneumonia, cancer, appendi- 
Citis, etc., paying the weekly benefits wheth- 
er confined to home or hospital. 


The entire cost is only $12 a year, and that 
applies to men and women between the ages 
of 15 and 64 inclusive. Between the ages of 
65 and 75 the cost is only $18 a year. Protects 
you 24 hours a day. No reduction in benefits 
tegardless of age. No medical examination 
is required. 


Men and women who join the armed forces 
will receive the full benefits of this protection 
while in the United States. 


North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago is one of America’s great 
insurance companies, the largest and oldest 
exclusive health and accident insurance com- 
pany in¢his country. It has paid out over $35,- 
000,000 to grateful policyholders when they 
needed help most. North American is under 
the supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of 47 states and District of Columbia. 


Men and women who would like full de- 
tails about this new plan are urged to write 
a letter or postcard for a revealing booklet 
called “Cash or Sympathy.” This booklet is 
absolutely free. It will come by ordinary mail, 
without charge or obligation of any kind. No 
one will call to deliver it. We suggest you get 
a free copy by sending your name and address 
with postal zone number to Premier Policy 
Division, North American Accident Insur- 
ance Co., 830 Broad Street, Dept. 111, Newark 
2, New Jersey. 
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orth American Accident Insurance Company 
830 Broad St., Dept. 111, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 
Please mail me a copy of your FREE booklet, “CASH 
OR SYMPATHY.” I understand there is no obliga- 


tion whatever, and that no one will call on me to 
deliver this booklet. ; 
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Bring the bells back, bring them back again, 
Let them ring above the world of men, 

Let them sing their silver hymns and cry 

Their litanies, full-throated, to the sky, 

Let them chime above the surging throng, 

Let them lift their bright eternal song 

Of invitation to each listening heart; 

Swing them upward, let their pealing start 
The golden memories of other days 

When bells called lustily to prayer and praise. 


bes long they have been silent, too long stilled. 
The churches’ empty towers should be filled 
Again with joyous clamor, spires should rise 
Closer to Heaven, closer to the skies, 
Because-clear bells beneath those steeples shake 
The air with quivering music, sounds that wake 
The spirit to its vital need. O men, 

Bring back that silver summons once again! 


By Grace Noll Crowell 
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GUARANTEED INCOME FOR LIFE 
YOU ARE ASSURED A REGULAR INCOME 


WHEN YOU HAVE AN ANNUITY WITH 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
sé iter receiving your assured income for life, your money goes 
on extending God’s Kingdom throughout the world in the preach- 
ing of Christ’s Mission and extending in His name helpful min- 
istries in schools, colleges, hospitals, aid for the blind, deaf, 
halt and maimed. 


For ZY | BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
SEND THIS COUPON 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


Please send me a Free copy of your annuity 
Please address booklet “INCOME assured for YOU.” 
DR. H. H. UNDERWOOD | 


65 ANNUITY PAYMENTS 
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magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace, 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
fo those in need. To champion those forces .. . 
wherever they appeor . . . that bid fair to aid in 






the effort to mate «Christ-like world. 
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Doctor POOLING 


Question: 

I follow your “Question and Answer” 
column and almost always agree with 
your answers, but surely you have made 
a mistake in referring to the ancient Ar- 
menian Church as the oldest Christian 
Church in the world. Does not the Chris- 
tian Church as such begin with Pente- 
cost? 


Answer: 

I answered a question which referred 
to ecclesiastical organizations as such. 
The ancient Armenian Church is_ re- 
garded by Protestants generally as the 
earliest. Doctrinal matters are not in- 
volved in my answer. As to the above 
question, I agree with the questioner. 
Certainly the Christian Church stands 
back upon Pentecost. 






















Question: 

While looking at a billboard advertis- 
ing liquor, it occurred to me that there 
should be a constructive Temperance 
plan to place billboards telling the truth 
about liquor right by the side of these 
other displays. What do you think? 


Answer: 

I think so too. Here is a constructive 
suggestion. Also, right now the one great 
opportunity for the Temperance forces 
of America is a united campaign to pro- 
hibit all liquor advertising-billboards, 
radio, newspapers, and magazines. Per 
capita consumption of beverage alcohol 
(all kinds of liquors) will go above fifty 
gallons this year! The menace of the 
liquor traffic increases hourly. 


Question: 

Shall we know each other in Heaven? 
Shall I be disappointed if I do not meet 
those I have loved on earth? 


Answer: 
Yes, we 
Heaven. 


shall know each other in 
Recognition is bound up with 
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personality and with the continuance of 
personality through and beyond _ the 
grave. There will be no disappointments 
in Heaven. The particulars may be ob- 
scure but the fact stands fast. 


Question: 

Is it true that Eddie Rickenbacker 
offered a case of Scotch whiskey to the 
pilot who would exceed the Rickenbacker 
record of World War I? 


Answer: 

The papers so reported. Also they 
carried the statement that the first pilot 
to exceed that record was a total ab- 
stainer! The famous Eddie is reported to 
have said, “Was my face red!” 


Question: 

I am the wife of an Army chaplain and 
I am troubled by the campaign to have 
young men who look forward to the 
ministry deferred. Would not the in- 
fluence of these men mean more in the 
Service than in sheltered schools during 
this time? Would they not be better 
equipped for their future ministry by 
going into uniform now? 


Answer: 

There is much to be said for the view- 
point of this chaplain’s wife. Indeed she 
has given one answer to her own several 
questions! At the same time it will be a 
tragedy for the Church of the future if 
we now discontinue the calling and train- 
ing of future ministers for both the 
chaplaincy and the home Church. This 
neglect would be little short of disaster. 












Question: 

I have been happily married for more 
than ten years, and I am the mother of 
two lovely boys. As a girl I was un- 
fortunate in my first engagement. I have 
never told my husband. Now my con- 
science lashes me. I know that God has 
forgiven me. Should I tell all? 
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Answer: 

This question, with the letter accom- 
panying it, justify me in saying that to 
“tell all” would first of all not begin to 
tell all, and that nothing good could 
possibly be accomplished by the telling. 
Here God’s forgiveness is the real answer. 





Question: 
What about the rumor-mongers, the 
whisperers of information who, in publie 
places, may be overheard? I know that 
some who work in factories where vital 
processes are turned out, are the most, 
guilty. 
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1 the 
nent Answer: 
Tits . . 
A Philadelphia newspaper has referred 
ye ob- 


to these people as “blab-mouth Ameri- 
cans.” Recently one of them speaking 
carelessly in a tap room, released infor- 
mation on an Atlantic convoy that might 
have resulted disastrously to thousands 
of young Americans. These blab-mouth 
Americans should be treated as they 
deserve. But each of us should be careful 
not to qualify for the discrimination. 
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Question: 

Do you believe that we are justified in 
asking God to guide us in small personal 
things or in those larger matters that 
concern marriage? Will He help us find 
a mate? 


in and 
> have 
to the 


Answer: 
I believe that God leads in everything, 
certainly in these most personal matters. 







he in : ; ; : 

in. the Yes, even in those affairs vital to us that 
ist we think to be trivial and unimportant 
during 





to Him. When we come for guidance, all 
that concerns us concerns Him. Nothing 
in the world is more important than 
marriage and finding a mate. Certainly 
it could be the subject of conversation 
with the Heavenly Father and if we 
listen, He will have something to say! 
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Question: 
Do you know of anyone who would 







ture if . . 
train. Eke to give a bell to an orphanage and 
th the chapel in a little community which has 





no saloons and which is dedicated ex- 
clusively to the Lord’s work? Curist1an 
Heraup once did something of this kind 
for another institution, 


This 


isaster. 
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Answer: 
Perhaps some one who reads this ques- 
tion has or knows of such a bell. 









Question: 
How did the United States Govern- 
ment get the name “Uncle Sam”? 





ean oe 

BER 4 Answer: 

mission is During the Civil War, army supplies 
ye o year B were initialed as they are now “US” and 
879. Af USA.” Soldiers, no man knows who 
din we first, began talking about Uncle Sam 
1 Avenve, F and so Uncle Sam was born. 

re Wilcox, 
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Your Influence Lives On 


By subscribing to an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement you not 
only open the way to guard and in- 
fluence his young life after you are 
gone, you help bring light into the 
lives of countless others less fortunate, 

Yes, under this Annuity Plan, your 
mite becomes truly mighty. And what 
could give you greater satisfaction 
than this—that your money, carefully 
invested, provides regular payments 
for the future education or security of 
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American Bible Society, 
Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 


(J Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-99 
entitled “A Gift That Lives? 
al for the world-wide distribution of the 





a loved one, guiding and inspiring 
him through his life—and, when the 
obligation is discharged, goes to dis- 
tribute the Bible to those in need 
everywhere, in this country and in 
foreign lands! 

Thus your light shines on long after 
you are gone! 

For full details, send today for “A 
Gift That Lives?’ the booklet that tells 
how you can both give and receive at 


the same time! 






Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 
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For three years it has been virtually 
impossible to buy an organ. Today that 
situation has changed. If your church 
is one of the many that needs an organ, 
you can make definite plans now. 

Hammond Organs now are being 
made available in limited numbers 
especially for churches. 

Hear the glorious, churchly tones 
of this fine instrument . . . learn how 
richly it will fulfill your desire for in- 


FREE—Send for interesting helpful literature on church 
organs, including fund-raising plans if you wish, Also 


MORE THAN 5000 CHURCHES NOW USE 


free subscription to monthly magazine, The Hammond Times. 


spiring music in your church services 
—as it has for churches of every size. 

If your church needs an organ, or 
if you are planning to build a church, 
there is one man who can help you— 
your Hammond dealer. Because for 
ten years the Hammond has been the 
largest selling church organ in Amer- 
ica, he has helped plan installations 
in churches, both large and small. 

See your Hammond dealer—he is 














land 4 


ready to advise you without obliga- 
tion. And remember, if you decide to 
buy a Hammond Organ, you can 
assure earlier delivery by placing 
your order now. Or—if you wish— 
write for information to: Hammond 
Instrument Company, 2927 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago 18. 


1. The Hammond Organ is a complete 
organ with two manuals and pedal 
clavier. 


2. The Hammond Organ does not de- 
pend on acoustical conditions for its 
richness of tone; its reverberation 
qualities are self-contained. 


3. The Hammond Organ can be in- 


stalled without structural changes in 
your church building and can be 
moved if necessary. 


4. The Hammond Organ eliminates 
troublesome tuning and service prob- 
lems. 


5. The Hammond Organ costs far less 
than any comparable organ, 


THE TWO-MANUAL HAMMOND ORGAN 
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NEW MEN: When we spoke last 
month of the “probable” appointment 
of Nelson Rockefeller to a post in the 
State Department, we didn’t dream the 
appointment would come so soon. Just 
for the record, even official Washington 
is gaping at the speed with which Secre- 
tary Stettinius has appointed his five 
| assistants. The readjustments in the 
State Department have been so com- 
plete and sweeping that even the vet- 
erans were at first bewildered by it. 

There two interesting 
ments here. One is in the social and po- 
litical and economic philosophies of these 
appointees. If the President had a hand 
) inall this (and who doubts that he did?) 
he has certainly helped make at least 
one appointment among the assistants 
that will not bring cheers from those who 
L expected him to appoint those of radical 
) mind to strategic positions. 

The other development is the appoint- 
ment of Archibald MacLeish to a job 

| quite without State Department pre- 
F cedent. Mr. MacLeish will be in charge 
> of “cultural and public relations,” which 

means that the public will be in for a 

lot more information on State Depart- 
ment policies and strategy than it has 
been heretofore. This is notice to John 

Q. Public that he will no longer be kept 
> ina permanent blackout on Department 

moves, in the area of foreign relations. 

And John Q. should appreciate that! 

So far, we have cause to rejoice in the 
mind and manner of Secretary Stettinius. 
While the Polish note left something to 
be desired, Mr. Stettinius certainly called 
the turn on England’s policy in Italy. 

| That was no carefully worded, am- 
biguous, diplomatic side-stepping docu- 
ment; it was as direct and startling as 
an uppercut to the jaw. 
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PROMOTION: We report elsewhere in 
this department on the elevation of the 
Chief of Chaplains of the Navy, here 
we mention that the Army is not to be 
left behind, having just promoted Chief 
of Chaplains William R. Arnold to the 
rank of major general. 

The general has had quite a career. 
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At eight he was preaching to his boy- 
hood pals, with his brother (now a big 
businessman) taking up the collection. 
He served an apprenticeship as cigar 
maker, and he still carries his union card. 
Then he became a_ steel worker in 
Muncie, Indiana, turned to the Chureh, 
and he toured every summer vacation 
with a traveling circus; those who know 
him best say he has the quick humor 
of the clown, even yet. He is 63 today, 
six-feet tall, brisk, hale and hearty and 
walks like a soldier. 

Under Arnold is the finest chaplains 
corps in the history of the United States 
armed forces. In 1940 the Army had 
only 137 chaplains: today it has 8,000. 
They serve in 1500 cantonment chapels 
at home, in countless “chapels” abroad. 
Ministers from seventy denominations 
are in the Corps. 

And did you hear the broadcast fol- 
lowing the awarding of the four post- 
humous Distinguished Crosses 
to the immortal four chaplains who went 
down on the Dorchester? You may re- 
member reading about them in CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, and you may recall their names: 
John P. Washington, Roman Catholic; 


Service 


Williams in the Detroit Free Press. 


“FOREIGN POLICIES” 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


Alexander D. Goode, Jewish Rabbi; 
George L. Fox, Methodist; and Clark V. 
Poling, Reformed. On the walls of chap- 
lain headquarters in Washington is a 
huge painting commemorating — that 
event, picturing the four standing arm- 
in-arm, in prayer, as the ship went down. 
Not too many Americans will find it pos- 
sible to see that picture, but millions of 
Americans will carry another picture of 
the moment, in their hearts—a 
picture not painted by human hands, 
but by divine, etching on our national 
memory forever the truth that even in 
the midst of war, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man laugh at 
creedal boundaries and make men one. 


heroic 


The chaplains corps has its roster of 
heroes; topping it are these four. 


AUTHORITIES: Every now and then, 
we get a letter starting out with: “Dear 
Mr. Courier: You are the world’s worst 
guesser. Your predictions are almost al- 
ways wrong.” And so on, ad infinitum. 
Yes, we do miss occasionally. Some day 
we'll balance the debit and credit of our 
prophecies and predictions, just to find 
out how often we were right, how often 
wrong. 

But look at this. Here are the predic- 
tions of the military men who are run- 
ning the show, as to the war’s ending. 
Said Admiral Halsey on New Year’s 
Day of 1943: “1943 .. . will see the com- 
plete, absolute defeat of the Axis.” Said 
General H. H. Arnold in February of 
1943: “I have an appointment in Berlin 
a year from today .. .” Said Lieut. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark in November of 1943: 
“It is my hope and belief that before 
(November 1944) the Battle of Europe 
will have terminated in a smashing vic- 
tory.” In December of 1943 General 
Eisenhower thought, “The Allies will 
win the European war in 1944.” Under 
Secretary of War Patterson, in August of 
1944, thought, “Victory over the Ger- 
mans is not far off.” And General Mar- 
shall wrote in the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal for Dec. 7, 1944: “Before this state- 
ment is published, hostilities might have 
terminated in the European theater.” 

Why blame Courier? 








COuRIER’S CUES: When Mr. Morgen- 
thau tried to resign just after the elec- 
tion, the President asked him to remain 
in office, indefinitely . . . We need more 
guns, ammunition, etc.. because those in 
command misjudged the time it would 
take to beat Germany: they thought it 
would be all over by Nov. 15! . . . Best 
information from inside Germany says 
that there is a desperate struggle for 
control now going on between Himmler 
and Martin Bormann, boss of the Nazi 
political machine. Himmler is 
the military end; Hitler is definitely out 
... The Nazis now have as much paper 
money in circulation as they had when 
they came to power: they are thinking 


running 


of leaving serial numbers off the cur- 
rency, so no one will know how much 
paper is circulating . 
of Oberammergau are now carving arti- 
ficial limbs . . . Housewives can expect 
release of many _ kitchen 
gadgets, soon .. . If Russia declares war 
on Japan, which is probable, she will 
take Manchuria and keep it. Chiang 
Kai-shek probably would not oppose 
that. 


.. The woodearvers 
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SOLD: A little piece of real estate was 
sold from the courthouse steps in Fred- 
erick, Maryland, the other day, for a 
scant $5000—a house visited (in better 
tourist times) by 15.000 people every 
year. Known as “The Barbara Fritchie 
House,” from which a famous lady once 
waved a flag in the face of Stonewall 
Jackson, it really isn’t that at all. The 
original house, complete with the original 
window, was ruined by a flood in 1868, 
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The first bale of clothing contributed by U. S. religious groups to the liberated 
people of Europe and made up from the big pile in the background, is inspected 
by Dr. Leslie B. Moss, executive director, Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction of The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


and torn down for safety’s sake. The 
present brick cottage was built, as an 
exact replica, in 1926, on the old stone 
foundations. 

We wonder why the Government, or 
some patriotic association, didn’t 
Americans are rather care- 
less of historical monuments and houses 


buy 
this place? 


—as witness the ridiculously low  sale- 
price of the home of she who cried, 
“Shoot if you must .. .” But—there are 
even some, down South, who say she 
never said that at all, never even waved 
a flag from any window. An old man 
who saw Stonewall’s troops come in, and 
watched them march past the 
Fritchie house, says no such thing ever 
happened, and he ought to know if any- 
body would! 


who 


Oh well—it is a good poem, anyway. 
It is such a lively thing that it makes 
learning poetry in grade school a little 
easier—and that is something. 


ABROAD 


TROUBLE: There is trouble in Greece; 
Greek patriots who have shed more than 
their share of blood, sweat and_ tears 
are fighting the British! There is trouble 
in Italy. There is trouble in Poland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France. Trouble which 
has brought relations between the Allies 
to their lowest ebb. Why? 

What we should remember, first of all, 
in regard to the liberated nations of Eu- 
rope, is that so far as their own govern- 





ments are concerned, they are in a stale 
of wild confusion. Two theories of gov- 
ernment compete: there is Fascism on 
the one hand, Communism on the other 
—with the Allies caught in the line of 
fire between the two. Then there is 
Britain, still mindful of Dunkerque, 
thinking of the future, and of her own 
security in that future. In the West, 
the British want to establish a military 
security for themselves by way of a 
union of states on the fringe of Europe; 
in the East, they want to protect their 
trade routes in the Mediterranean—trade 
routes upon which hang the fate of 
their Empire. 

So we have Britain and Russia jockey- 
ing for position, even before the battle 
is over! We hear, almost every day, of 
some agreement between the two of 
which the world has hitherto been quite 
unaware; the latest is the report that 
it was “agreed” at Quebec that Russia 
is to have a free hand in Rumania, in 
exchange for giving the British a free 
hand in Greece. There was also some 
sort of “agreement” between Russia and 
England on Poland; about that, the 
Poles are fighting mad and the United 
States takes the middle of the road, 
saying a lot that means very little. The 
report that it is “understood” that Rus- 
sia, Britain and the United States will 
occupy separate zones in conquered Ger- 
many is also making the lowly citizen 
of London and Washington scratch his 
head and ask, “What goes on here, any- 
way?” 

It isn’t a very pretty picture, for any 
of us; it is so unlovely a picture to the 
people of London that they have just 
turned out, 20,000 strong, for a protest 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, to protest 
against the Churchill foreign policy. It 
isn’t very encouraging to the people of 
“liberated” Europe, who seem merely 
to have changed one ruler for another, 
without having very much to say about 
either. Woodrow Wilson’s “open cov- 
enants openly arrived at,” seem to have 
flown out of the window, in company 
with the Atlantic Charter. 

It is bad. But it is not hopeless. Bad 
as it is, the alternative is worse: any 
government, transient or permanent, is 
better than Hitler. But it can’t all be 
excused simply by saying that; it isn’t 
of much comfort to a man suffering with 
measles to tell him that he’s lucky he 
didn’t catch smallpox. What’s needed 
here, and now, is a meeting of Churchill, 
Stalin and the President of. the United 
States; what they need to do is to make 
it clear that they meant what they said 
when they told the world that in the 
words of the Charter, “They respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they shall 
live.” 

Meanwhile, we’ve still got a war to 
win! 
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PUSH: It is muci. ivo early, as we go 
to press, to report in detail on the Ger- 
man push into Belgium. The Nazis have 
retaken more than twenty miles of 
Allied territory, to date, and that seems 
to be about as far as they will go—but 
you never can tell. We’ve given up try- 
ing to tell much about this Western front 
fight, anyway. A __ lieutenant-colonel 
talked with us a month ago and told 
us frankly, “The Germans are about 
done. The big ‘crack-up will come any 
time now; you can expect to wake up any 
night now and hear the bells ringing, 
announcing the armistice.” If he doesn’t 
know (he’s home from the fight on fur- 
lough) how can we know? 

There are rumors aplenty. Some say 
Hitler is back in the saddle, directing 
this drive; we doubt that. Others say it 
is one last desperate effort on the part 
of the Germans—one last effort to end 
the war on foreign soil. We doubt that, 
too. Germany is far from licked. She 
has resources, strength in reserve, and 
she will exhaust it before she quits, for 
she knows what she will get when she 
does quit. From where we sit, miles be- 
hind the lines, it looks as though von 
Rundstedt had beaten the Allies to the 
punch; he struck before we could get 
set for the next blow at the West Wall. 
And he has struck brilliantly. 

The Germans are no fools, nor are 
they cowards. Eisenhower was _ right 
when he said we would have to fight 
(he used an adjective we can’t use here) 
with all we’ve got for every inch of Ger- 
man soil. We need less complacency, 
more determination. We’ve got what it 
takes, and the Germans know it; they 
have no hope of ultimate victory, but 
only of setting back the clock and de- 
laying the knockout as long as possible. 
The knockout, the decisive battle, is yet 
to come. 


POUNDING: The almost daily pound- 
ing of the Japanese homeland by U. S. 
Superforts is leading too many critics on 
the homefront to believe that Japan is 
being air-bombed out of the war. That 
Nippon will be terribly devastated from 
the air no one doubts—but will air-raids 
finish her? 

This is a war of machines; it is a fac- 
tory and production fight as much as a 
front-line fight. The Japanese know that, 
and so do the Americans who are de- 
liberately avoiding the destruction of 
Hirohito’s palace in Tokyo (which they 
might easily blow to bits) and going 
after industrial targets. They have blown 
a damaging hole already in Japanese 
armament production, and they have 
hardly started. The only thing that will 
stop them will be the same sort of gal- 
lant fighter-plane defense, on the part 
of the Japanese, that the RAF put up 
over London in the days of the Blitz. 
But even such gallantry is wasted un- 
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less the gallant ones have planes to fly 
that are the equal of the planes of their 
opponents. And Japan does not have 
such planes, even now. 

Her air power is dwindling, fast. Her 
Navy shrinks faster than her air power. 
She has no artillery or armored forces 
capable of meeting the British and the 
Americans on anything like even terms. 
But Japan does have one arm still strong 
enough to exact a terrible toll of life from 
her opponents. She has a potential army 
of seven million men, with a_ reserve 
strength of 250,000 available every year. 
In view of past performances, it is in- 
conceivable that this army will quit, even 
when it is reduced to foxhole 
with hand rifles and grenades. 

That Japanese army, on the ground, 
must be beaten. We can win only by 


warfare 





7 i 


A dramatic moment from “The Keys of 
the Kingdom,” a picturization of the 
famous novel by A. J. Cronin. Greg- 
ory Peck gives a splendid portrayal of 
Father Francis Chisholm, missionary. 


annihilating the best part of this seven 
million, dug into the good earth of China, 
Manchuria, Korea, Malaya and_ the 
countless islands of the sea. Quite a job! 


MACARTHUR: Once again General 
MacArthur has proved himself the 
smartest leader of this war. Fighting 


strong opposition on Leyte, the Ameri- 
can general seemed to have his hands 
more than full; the Japanese based 
everything on keeping him pinned down 
on Leyte—and suddenly found his men 
coming ashore at Mindoro, which lies 
some three hundred miles from Leyte. 
It will go down as one of the most dar- 
ing moves in all warfare. 

To get to Mindoro, MacArthur and 
the Navy had to pass through the dan- 
gerously narrow waters of the Sulu Sea; 
they had to pass Mindinao, Bohol, Cebu, 
Negros, Panay and Palawan. And what 
is more, those ships had to get out 
again! It was a long chance and a des- 
perate gamble—but MacArthur tried it, 
and it worked. He met very slight op- 
position getting ashore at Mindoro; he 


had caught the Japanese fast asleep. 

Securing his foothold and moving 
inland on Mindoro, the Americans are 
not only within 155 miles of Manila, but 
they are in a glorious position to domi- 
nate the sea and air routes reaching 
China. That means that the Japanese 
will be getting less and less through to 
their men in China. It also means that 
once Manila falls and Japanese opposi- 
tion in the Philippines is reduced to a 
minimum, MacArthur has a great jump- 
ing-off place from which to invade China 
with G. I. Joe! 

It will be a great day when this gen- 
eral puts his foot down on the China 
coast, but to our way of thinking it will 
not be so great a day as that on which 
he walks into Manila. MacArthur is 
living for that entry. It is the dream of 
his life—a dream about to be realized. 


CLOUT 


PROGRESS: Dr. Winfred E. Garrison, 
lately professor of Church History at the 
University of Chicago, recently summed 
up the year (1944) in religion. Looking 
back, Dr. Garrison points out the unex- 
pectedly large contribution of the Church 
to both wartime needs and post-war re- 
construction; he finds that religion has 
been, in these dark days, a source of 
comfort for the man at the front and the 
man behind the lines; that pacifism oc- 
cupies a diminishing place in the pic- 
ture; that several of the larger denomi- 
nations have reversed their positions on 
war, notably the Methodists at their 
1944 General Conference. He thinks the 
opposition of the churches to peacetime 
conscription, a development of major 
importance; he calls attention to the 
growth of the World Council of Churches, 
which has added seven new denomina- 
tions to its roster since 1943. 

He notes the continued interest among 
Protestants in the merging of denomina- 
tions, particularly among Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Congregational-Christian, 
Evangelican and Reformed groups. The 
widespread use of The Pattern For 
Peace, the interfaith declaration signed 
last October by 146 Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish leaders, was a high spot in 
the year’s history. Dr. Garrison is also 
impressed by the increase in programs 
among Protestants and Catholics de- 
voted to improving inter-group relations, 
and he sees the development of the na- 
tional network of offices of the National 
Conference of Christians 
extremely significant. 

He mentions the names of two men: 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose passing was a blow to all churches 
and churchmen everywhere, and Msgr. 
Howard J. Carroll, just appointed to 
succeed Msgr. Michel J. Ready as gen- 


and Jews as 











eral secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, one of the most influ- 
ential church posts in the United States. 

Taking the long view, Dr. Garrison 
is optimistic. He sees more cause for re- 
joicing in the Church than for despair. 
He sees the Church as one contemporary 
institution that will come out of the 
war stronger than before, while many 
another institution has collapsed and 


died. 


ARGUMENT: It is a bit late now to 
report on the biennial convention of the 
Federal Council of Churches, held at 
Pittsburgh in December. But the argu- 
ment roused in the Catholic press over 
the Council’s statement on Catholic 
political efforts calls for. comment; that 
argument will go on and on. 

The Council made it plain that, while 
it opposed the current excursions of the 
Vatican into politics, and that while it 
stood against the exertion of political 
power with which the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy seeks to advance for its own 
political ends, it was not condemning 
Catholicism The Roman 
Church was recognized as “one of the 
great types of historic Christianity,” and 
a clear distinction made between 
the piety of the individual and the poli- 
tics of the leaders. 

The Catholic press came up swinging. 
The Washington Letter of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference News Serv- 


wholesale. 


Was 


ice charged that the Council had “dug 
up an outmoded shibboleth,” and_ re- 


eretted that the Council had not lent its 
efforts to “keep religion before the peo- 
ple of this country at a high plane.” 
The Catholic News, organ of the New 
York that the Prot- 
estant dogma of separation of Church 
and State is a bit confusing: the News 
called attention to the fact that thou- 
sands of ministers, priests and rabbis 
were serving as chaplains and drawing 
salaries direct from the Government; it 
also mentioned the fact that Protestant 
ministers were serving as chaplains of 
both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Writing in The Tablet, a 
diocesan paper of Brooklyn, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas F. Coakley of Pittsburgh 
asked that the Federal Council statement 
be documented with names, dates and 
places. 

The Federal Council has not replied 
as we go to press—but it will! They have 
plenty of ammunition at hand. They 
know, for one thing, that comparing 
the chaplains with the hierarchy is a bit 
too thick; the functions of the two in- 
stitutions are a bit different! And it 
doesn’t seem to us that there need be 
any confusion over the question of 
church-and-state. That question has 
been too widely and too long discussed 
for anyone to be confused about it, in 
this country. 

But—the 


archdiocese, said 


Catholic press has some- 


thing on its side when it intimates that 
it is not the only church in politics! 
Any church societies looking for subjects 
to discuss might well try this one: “When 
is a Church in politics? Is it only when 
the Church tries to assign official diplo- 
matic representatives, or is the Church 
in politics when it seeks to influence leg- 
islation, or the election of a mayor or an 
alderman or a senator or a President?” 
We’re not taking sides; we’re just 
pointing out something on both sides. 


POLL: The tireless Mr. Gallup, who 
makes his living sampling American 
opinion and who guessed well on the 
Presidential election, comes through now 
with one on God, immortality and 
churchgoing. Of those he questioned, he 





Says Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, late- 
ly elected president Federal Council 
of Churches: “The objective of lib- 
erty is the enrichment of personality.” 


tells us that 96 percent said they be- 
lieved in God; 76 percent believed in life 
after death, but a scant 42 percent said 
they had been in church during the past 
month! 

We don’t want to be critical about it, 
but—we can’t help wondering what 
would happen to the ideals of God and 
immortality if we all did that? Write 
your own answer! 


TEMPERANCE 


FIRST STEP: Remember Joe Doakes, 
who months ago asked in CHRISTIAN 
Heratp “Are The Drys Asleep?” Well, 
Joe caused quite a furor in both Wet 
and Dry circles around the country, and 
now he gets a beautifully constructive 
answer to his embarrassing question. 
The Drys have proved they are awake: 
the first long step toward an inclusive, 
nation-wide, actually efficient organiza- 
tion has been taken. 

Meeting at Chicago late in November, 





a group of Temperance leaders repre- 
senting twelve states and the District 
of Columbia, set up the preliminary 
structure of a new National Temperance 
Movement, through which they will at- 
tempt at last to present a united front 
to the liquor traffic. Their purpose, an- 
nounced in their Constitution, is to 
“Voice and make effective the demand 
of the American people for the moral re- 
generation of the American way of life 
and for a Christian solution of the bev- 
erage alcohol problem.” © 

Officers elected include W. Earl 
Hotalen of Alabama, president; Wayne 
W. Womer of Connecticut, vice-presi- 
dent; Herbert H. Parish of Minnesota, 
secretary and L. A. Martin of North 
Carolina, treasurer. Serving on_ the 
Executive Committee we have Mrs. D. 
Leigh Colvin, president of the National 
WCTU; Walter O. Cromwell of the Chi- 
cago Juvenile Protective Association and 
president of the Illinois Temperance 
Council, and Miss Ethel Hubler, editor 
and publisher of The National Voice. 

A Founder’s Convention will be called 
by President Hotalen early in the spring, 
at which the permanent organization 
will be perfected. 

This is the best news the Drys have 
read in a long, long time. It is the first 
all-out attempt to join the Temperance 
forces of the country, and it calls for 
all-out support on the part of every be- 
liever in Temperance, every foe of booze. 


SENTIMENT: Further evidence that 
the Dry are awake comes out of an 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
survey, which reports that 37 people 
out of every 100 would go back to na- 
tion-wide Prohibition if they had_ the 


‘chance. 


The ten-year change of 
since repeal runs like this: 


sentiment 


Dry Wet 
BE seccrvssctccte tides 30% 70% 
1936 3s 67 
1938 36 G4 
1940 S$? 68 
1943 34 66 








eee 63 
These figures come from successive 
surveys of the Institute—and they bring 


no aid, comfort or sleep to the booze- 
men. 


PROHIBITION: Have you ever gone 
sick at hearing a drunk baw] the na- 
tional anthem? It isn’t nice. One great 
nation hates that so much that it has a 
law, posted ‘in writing in places where 
people get drunk reading as_ follows: 
“It is prohibited to play or listen to the 
national anthem in cabarets, taverns, or 
in any other place where alcoholic drinks 
are served.” 

We wish that was in the United States 
but it isn’t. Mexico! 
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General Electric answers your questions about 


TELEVISION 





Q. What will sets cost after the war? 

A. It is expected that set prices will begin 
around $200, unless there are unfore- 
seen changes in manufacturing costs. 
Higher priced models will also receive 
regular radio programs, and in addition 
FM and international shortwave pro- 
grams. Perhaps larger and more ex- 
pensive sets will include built-in phono- 
graphs with automatic record changers. 


Q. How big will television pictures be? 
A. Even small television sets will prob- 
ably have screens about 8 by 10 inches. 
(That’s as big as the finest of pre-war 
sets.) In more expensive television sets, 
screens will be as large as 18 by 24 
inches. Some sets may project pictures 
on the wall like home movies. Natur- 
ally, pictures will be even clearer than 
those produced by pre-war sets. 





Q. What kind of shows will we see? 

A. All kinds. For example: (1) Studio 
stage shows — dancers, vaudeville, plays, 
opera, musicians, famous people. (2) 
Movies can be broadcast to you by tele- 
vision. (3) On-the-spot pick-up ofsports 
events, parades, news happenings. G.E. 
has already produced over 900 tele- 
vision shows over its station, WRGB, 
in Schenectady. 





Q. Where can television be seen now? 

A. Nine television stations are operating 
today—in Chicazo, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philade!phia, and Schenectady. 
Twenty-two million people—about one- 
fifth of all who enjoy electric service— 
live in areas served by these stations. 
Applications for more than 80 new tele- 
vision stations have been filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


TELEVISION, another example of G-E research 


Developments by General Electric scientists and engi- 
neers, working for our armed forces in such new fields as 


Q. Will there be television networks? 
A. Because television waves are practi- 
cally limited by the horizon, networks 
will be accomplished by relay stations 
connecting large cities. General Electric 
set up the first network five years ago, 
and has developed new tubes that make 
relaying practical. G-E station WRGB, 
since 1939, has been a laboratory for 
engineering and programming, 


World Todcay”’ 


electronics, of which television is an example, will help 


to bring you new products and services in the peace years 
to follow. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


FOR VICTORY BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Q. What is G. E.’s partin telcvision? 

A. Back in 1928, a General E!ectric en- 
gineer, Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, gave 
the first public demonstration. Before 
the war, G. E. was manufacturing both 
television transmitters and home receiv- 
ers. It will again build both after Victory. 
Should you visit Schenectady, you are 
invited to WRGB’s studio to see a 
television show put on the air. 


Hear the General Electric radio program: “The G-E All- 
Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS, 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


952-623-211 
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CALLING ALL BOOK PUBLISHERS 


C notion pie HERALD now enters the field of 


motion pictures with its “Motion Picture Coun- 


” 











cil of Protestant Women.” On another page 
of this issue the story of our new, and we believe 
i prophetic plan, is more fully told. 
i | At a recent important meeting of motion picture 
| | producers with representatives of many social, edu- 
cational and religious agencies—a meeting attended 
by CHrIsTIAN HERALD representatives—the Ameri- 
| can scene as it promises to emerge after the war was 
| | earnestly and, I believe, constructively discussed. 
Recognizing the motion picture as, first of all, en- 
tertainment, these men and women raised such ques- 
tions as: “What has the motion picture to contribute 
to American unity? Against racial and religious 
intolerance? Toward dramatizing American his- 
tory and biography? What are some problems of 
the motion picture producers who must justify their 
productions by box-office returns? Problems that 
educational, religious and general cultural pictures 
raise, and that we who demand such pictures may 
help solve?” 

As to the specific motion pictures the editorial 
title above suggests, Mrs. James F. Looram, of the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
caused something of a sensation in the conference 
when she asked, “When will the motion pictures stop 
being ‘Sugar Daddy’ to dirty books?” Perhaps Mrs. 
Looram, being a lady, used the word “bad” instead 
of “dirty,” but as to what she was talking about there 
was no misunderstanding. Producers and represent- 
| atives of the Will Hays organization agreed that 
books completely outside the unanimously com- 

mended motion picture code are cleaned up—“Hays- 
enized”—and then brought to the movie audience. 
Before these books appear on the screen, they are 
| completely changed to meet every code requirement, 
but as Mrs. Looram and others remarked, the decent 
picture popularizes the indecent book, glorifies it 
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for an even greater audience. Also it was agreed 
that a few publishers capitalize on the code, play 
both ends against the middle, and to strike “pay 
dirt” send American novels to new lows of in- 
decency. 

The morning discussion was continued at the 
luncheon tables and centered on one _ publishing 
house, with an honored name and history, that has 
broken into the best-seller lists with 972 pages of 
obscenity, a novel that whatever else it may possess 
does not have a single decency. The only clean thing 
about that book is a fire. There would seem to be 
nothing lower than illustrated assignation. 

After many words had been spoken, many sug- 
gestions offered and having faced the very real dilem- 
ma of the producers, there emerged what is, I think, 
a constructive idea. Why not a book publishers’ 
code? Why not self regulation? Motion pictures 
and the radio chains have their codes. These in- 
stitutions have created and follow self-imposed rules, 
and America is in their debt. Should not publishers 
as both social and economic agencies accept a com- 
parable community responsibility? Today book 
publishers are independent, irresponsible and some- 
times lawless. Also by any standards generally ac- 
cepted by wholesome American life, a few publish- 
ers with some of their offerings are positively in- 
decent. 

If, as this representative conference believes, such 
books as those to which I refer promote marital in- 
fidelity, indiscriminate sex relations and juvenile 
delinquency, then is not the publisher who creates 
these successes anti-socialP If the discussion to 
which I listened is a correct barometer, then pres- 
ently the book publishing world will face the ulti- 
matum: “Clean up or be cleaned.” To invoke “free 
speech” and “free press” and to raise again the stove- 
pipe hat and long nose of censorship, will not be 
enough to lay the fury of the rising storm. 

The home, the Church, the school and many agen- 
cies of Government are confronted by appalling 
community problems. Eventually no _ institution 
that capitalizes on human weakness and depravity 
to reap a profit will be tolerated. Here there will 
be no differences between Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews or any welfare group that works among chil- 
dren and with young people. Eventually these agen- 
cies will unite for constructive thought and in ag- 
gressive action. 
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PRESIDENT, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 


é ’ (OST of us, thanks to the dictionary, are certain that 
idealism is opposed to realism. Those two terms seem to be 
mutually exclusive. They are like the proverbial oil and 
water—quite unable to mix. Perhaps so. But it seems to me 
that at this moment of opportunity and of crisis for all the 
world, it is time for us to abolish this conception, and to know 
that we can and must fuse these two words and the ideas 
they represent. Idealism and realism must become one! For 
unless we can make idealism realistic and realism idealistic, 
then even before the guns have ceased firing we shall be well 
out on the road to a third world war. We shall have lost our 
chance to live and move and have our being in a peaceful 
world, 





The history of “comebacks” illustrates what I mean. Come- 
backs have played a most important part in the affairs of 
men. General MacArthur escapes from the Philippines in a 
little boat with a handful of companions after a crushing 
defeat, and now he returns with a mighty army and navy 
to punish the invader. Marshal Joffre turns certain defeat 
into victory at the Battle of the Marne; Napoleon returns 
from Elba. Gene Tunney gets up off the floor after a long 
count to win the heavyweight championship of the world. 

But all history offers no finer example of the comeback 
than the story of Woodrow Wilson. I remember walking to 
my office in Washington one bleak morning; I passed the foot 
of S Street and there I saw a little group of men and women 
kneeling on the pavement. Inside that S Street house, before 
which they prayed, there died a heartbroken, defeated man 
who had seen his cherished plans for permanent peace smashed 
into bits by a wilful group of politicians. Yet today, Wood- 
row Wilson is a vital, living force in the world; in the recent 
Presidential campaign, neither political party dared ignore 
him. More recently, at Dumbarton Oaks, it was the spirit 
of Wilson that really presided at the table. His spirit fell 
across every word spoken there, across every action accom- 
plished. The stone which the builders rejected has become 
the head of the corner! 

Do you see what I mean? This Woodrow Wilson, this so- 
called “impractical idealist” is recognized today as a most 
profound realist. And the change in our public attitude 
toward Wilson suggests to me another, more ancient example 
of realistic comeback—the prodigal son who turned his back 
on home, ran into difficulties and into almost complete ruin, 
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Many MEN LIKE WOODROW 
WILSON, ONCE REGARDED AS IMPRAC- 
TICAL IDEALISTS, HAVE COME TO BE REC- 
OGNIZED AS MOST PROFOUND REALISTS. 


and then returned home to find happi- 
ness. To me, the really important state- 
ment in that story is not the one having 
to do with riotous living or hunger or 
despair. It is this: “And then he came 
to himself!” The great mass of thinking 
Americans have 
not in time to avoid the loss of untold 
young lives in needless war, as would 
have been the case had they heeded 
earlier the prophetic voice of Woodrow 
Wilson, but still in time to kindle hope 
for things ahead. 

Nations, like individuals, must come 
to themselves before they can contribute 
to the welfare of civilization. Germany 
can never be a part of progressive world 
movements until she from her 
dream of a super-race and until she stops 
thinking of herself more highly than she 
ought to think. Yes, and the United 
States of America has some racial non- 
sense to get over, too; she will never ful- 
fill her high-sounding protestations of 
equality until she comes to herself and 
puts an end to the disfranchisement of 
Negroes, to mention just one depart- 
ment! 

The time has come when we must stop 
theorizing and approaching our problems 
academically, when we must stop dodg- 
ing great issues at home as well as great 
abroad. Before any 
come successfully to its hour of oppor- 
tunity, it must come to itself. When the 
prodigal son came to himself, he arose 
and came to his father. Throughout the 
ages men who have come to themselves 
have indeed come to the Father—the 
Father of all mankind. They have found 
themselves as they have found a great 
faith. Truly, without spiritual aware- 
ness, without a universal religious ideal- 
ism, men will not at this time assure a 
realistic and an abiding peace. 

Secretary of State Lansing, speaking 
after the last World War, expressed a 
profound truth when he said, “The new 
era, born in blood and fire on the battle- 
fields of Europe, must be a Christian era 
in reality and not alone in name. The 
years to come must be years of frater- 
nity and common purpose. International 
injustice must cease.” 

But you see, we made the era of which 
he spoke a Christian era in name only. 
We allowed the so-called realists to sow 
the wind, and we have reaped the whirl- 
wind. But now we have another chance 
—perhaps the last chance—to see that 
this nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom. What will we do 
about it? 

Post-war plans pour out of committee 
rooms and conference halls by the thou- 
sand. Perhaps you’ve seen that recent 
cartoon which depicts a husband and 
wife returning from a banquet. The 
wife is saying to the husband, “I was 
never so humiliated in my life, you were 
the only man at the table tonight who 
didn’t have a post-war peace plan!” 


come to themselves— 


awakes 


issues nation can 


Now we shail never acquire lasting 
peace if we wait for the perfect peace 
plan, worked out to the last detail. I 
served once as a member of the com- 
mittee which prepared a report on a 
righteous peace for the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. I am 
proud of this statement which we made 
at that time: 

“It is not the task of the Church to 
prepare a peace program in detail. Such 
a task involves a knowledge of economics 
and politics concerning which the Church 
has no infallible judgment. We can pro- 
vide no blueprint with accompanying 
specifications, but we can point out the 


* * 
HELP US TO HELP YOU 


Because the railroads of the country 
are on vastly more important business, 
magazines are finding deliveries to 
their readers greatly delayed. CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD has met that situation 
by pushing its printing date ahead— 
we now go to press earlier so that we 
can put the magazine in the mail 
earlier. 

And then, of course, there is the 
problem of getting enough clerks to 
handle the orders for CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD and such other operations as 
CHANGE OF ADDRESSES. 

We urge you to send in your sub- 
scriptions and your change of address 
AT LEAST TWO MONTHS in advance 
of the date you hope to have your 
instructions become effective. In doing 
this you help us to keep CHRISTIAN 
HERALD coming to you regularly and 
Be sure to give BOTH old 
and new address—we cannot find 


on time. 


your stencil without your old address. 
Thank you, 
The Editors 


* * 


moral pathway which those who plan for 
tomorrow must take. The duty of the 
Church is clear; it is to state the Chris- 
tian principles upon which any new 
world order must rest. What these prin- 
ciples are we all know; they are every- 
where present in the New Testament 
and they are set forth in the standards 
of the Church. They speak in terms of 
eternal values and they demand an ever- 
widening application to the whole of 
life. Walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with ye are called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing 
one another in love; endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. Here is the idea after which 
we strive!” 

How true it is that we know the Chris- 
tian principles upon which any new 
world order must rest. But mere knowl- 
edge of those principles is not enough. 
It is true here, as it is in all other fields 


of human activity, that there is right 
now enough knowledge piled up at the 
mine mouth to last the nation for the 
next fifty years. The trouble is that the 
transportation facilities are poor—that 
we are not successful in getting the 
knowledge from the place where we dig 
it out to the place where it can be cons 
verted into energy, in the hearts and 
minds of men. 

It is good to have conferences of lead- 
ers, where great issues are discussed, but 
too often the results do not justify the 
time and effort put into them. When this 
war is over, if our leaders do not take 
the necessary steps to avoid it, there 
will be a widespread cynical reaction re- 
placing the exaltation of war days, and 
we will find ourselves right back where 
we were in the roaring ’20’s, 

The Church has on its rolls in America 
some 60,000,000 members. What a power 
that would be if fifty percent, or even 
twenty-five percent, were to take their 
vows seriously! If we are to have re- 
ligious idealism behind a realistic peace, 
we must in some way transfer our war 
dynamics to peacetime activity. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in America 
are experiencing for the first time, the 
joy of unselfish service in the Red Cross, 
the U.S.0O., bond campaigns and a hun- 
dred other altruistic activities. What if 
the church members among them would 
give that same effort to the great pro- 
gram of organized religion, to civic im- 
provement, to social betterment? If we 
are to have a just and lasting peace, back 
of Dumbarton Oaks or back of any other 
plan for the unity of the nations in the 
bonds of peace, there must be a devoted 
and an informed public. How well do 
we know, and how little do we heed, the 
admonition of George Washington: “Pro- 
mote then as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that pub- 
lic opinion should be enlightened.” 

That such opinion is not enlightened 
at the moment may be easily proved by 
asking the average man on the street 
what Dumbarton Oaks is. Some of them 
will tell you it is a race horse; to others 
it is a picnic-ground. 

American politics were at their best 
when the New England town meeting 
flourished. We should have meetings 
like these—open, frank, democratic dis- 
cussion groups—in every church through- 
out the land this winter, mobilizing our 
Christian forces for a truly Christian 
peace. 

We should work to eliminate petty 
quarrels between churches, concerning 
matters of creed and dogma. How can 
nations live together in peace if church 
groups cannot? “Not by might nor by 
power, but by My spirit,” saith the 
Lord! 
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DR, EDWARD C, PERKINS 


“| bring you back this clear and signifi- 
cant fact: There exists in the world to- 
day a gigantic reservoir of good will 
toward you, the American people. At 
the top of the list go the hospitals, 
schools and colleges which Americans 
—many of them  missionaries—have 
founded 
world. Many of the new leaders of the 


in the four corners of the 


old countries—men who are today run- 
ning Iraq or Turkey or China—have 
studied under American teachers whose 
only interest has been to spread knowl- 
edge. Now, in our time of crisis, we 
owe a great debt to these men and 


women who have made friends for us.’’ 


Ww 


IS paragraph from a broadcast by 
the late Wendell L. Willkie speaks for 
itself. Mr. Willkie went on to say that the 
water in the reservoir is the clear invigo- 
rating water of freedom; that no other na- 
tion in the world has such a reservoir and 
that it is our sacred responsibility to pre- 
serve this supply of good will. 

Reminded by that broadcast of un- 
selfish work by many Americans in the 
Orient, I thought of a beloved missionary 
physician who for nearly thirty years has 
heen helping to fill the reservoir with the 
Water of Life—the moral, spiritual and 
cultural ingredients of Christianity with- 
out which there can be no real freedom. 
He is Edward Carter Perkins, of Kiu- 
kiang, China, a distinguished missionary 
of the Methodist Church who was recent- 
ly forced to leave his post by the Japanese. 

Dr. Perkins is a descendent of one of 
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Dr. Perkins and a group of other missionaries snapped in China, 1942. 


New England’s most outstanding families. 
A native of Hartford, Connecticut, he is 
the son of a wealthy banker and a grand- 
nephew of Edward Everett Hale. After 
graduation from Yale University in 1898, 
he began the study of law at Columbia 
University, but having made a forthright 
decision to become a Christian in the 
meantime, he made another momentous 
decision when he visited China on a trip 
around the world: he would become a 
medical missionary, or else . . .! He was 
so impressed with what he saw at Kiu- 
kiang, deep in the heart of China, that he 
selected it as the city where he would 
establish a hospital. Forsaking his pur- 
suit of the law, he plunged into the study 
of medicine at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York City and went 
on to study Oriental diseases at the Lon- 
don School of Tropical Medicine. He 
served for a year as house surgeon at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in New York, and re- 
turned to Kiukiang, where with his own 
funds he built and equipped the Water of 
Life Hospital. For more than a quarter of 
a century, he has given his services with- 
out salary in utter devotion to the cause 
of curing body and soul. 

Intellectually and spiritually, Dr. Per- 
kins is as resilient as a bamboo tree. Long 
years of hard, conscientious labor have 








taken their toll physically and left his 
body bowed. But his spirit is buoyant and 
elastic. This is never better demonstrated 
than when he is talking to American 
youth about his experiences with the Chi- 
nese; they respond to his enthusiasm and 
sincerity as flowers to the sun. He talks 
with an earnestness and simplicity that 
tells us a lot as to why the Chinese love 
him. With a captivating sense of humor, 
he tells his American audiences that al- 
though not a dentist he had to pull thou- 
sands of teeth and that he had only two 
rules for making extractions: First, get a 
strong hold; second, never let go. 

He has survived three civil wars and 
more recently the war with Japan. He 
has headed campaigns against epidemics 
throughout Kiangsi Province that have 
saved thousands from the scourges of in- 
fluenza, typhoid and cholera. For a time 
he was stationed at Techow, Shantung 
Province, fighting the bubonic plague 
and famine. 

He is the only American missionary I 
have ever known who was ordained as 
a minister of the gospel in China. After 
two years of intense study with Chinese 
pastors he passed his examinations to 
take up evangelistic work in the evening 
street chapel and to carry on district 
evangelistic work. For » vear he was 











principal of William Nast College, a 
Methodist institution that has produced 
some excellent Christian leaders, 

Dr. Perkins illustrates Bishop Basli- 
ford’s statement that a missionary must 
be able to do everything from cutting 
hair to repairing shoes, for he has done 
all kinds of work. He has taught Eng- 
lish, church history, elementary astron- 
omy, drugs and = medicine and has 
preached continuously, His dental work 
(though he is not a dentist) grew to such 
proportions that it almost overshadowed 
his main work at the hospital. 

The Water of Life Hospital, with more 
than 120 in-patients, large clinics and a 
variety of surgical operations that have 
at times exceeded 150 a month, has kept 
Dr. Perkins and his only associate, Dr. 
Yu Yuen-ling, busy day and night. 
Here is a sample of the heavy schedule 
as revealed by Mrs. Perkins: 

The doctor’s day began with a 
class of orderlies at 7:30 in the 
morning. Chapel came at 8. He 
operated all morning and until 
2:30 in the afternoon. His dinner 
went up to him at the hospital in 
a basket. In the afternoon he did 
his share of the ward dressings. 
Then he did the night rounds, 
reaching home at 8. He and Dr. 
Yu as well as the other members 
of the group are glad that we can 
be of use, in the Lord’s name, at 
this time of emergency, saying: 
“Please keep on praying for us.” 

No story of the hospital would be com- 
plete without special reference to the 
untiring efforts of Mrs. Perkins. Before 
her marriage in 1916 she was Georgina 
M. Phillips and was engaged in educa- 


tional work in Yonkers, N. Y. After 
reaching China she lost no time in get- 
ting into action and for years has been 
business manager of the institution. 
When the Japanese bombed the city and 
machine-gunned the populace from the 
air, she went to the aid of refugees and 
helped with the wounded, taking shelter 
only once under a tree when the attack 
was the fiercest. She refused to leave the 
city after Pearl Harbor and remained 
at her post for another six months, leav- 
ing China with her husband reluctantly 
only when ordered to do so by the Jap- 
anese, “There could have been no hos- 
pital without her,” Dr. Perkins told me. 
“Her fearless and _ tireless efforts have 


always been a tremendous inspiration.” 
I asked Dr. Perkins what led to his 
decision to become a missionary, 
“Curiously enough, as a young man 
I vowed that under no circumstances 
would I ever become a foreign mission- 
ary,” he answered with a chuckle. “Fur- 
thermore to show you how irresponsible 
I was, my grandmother was so worried 
about my early behavior that she didn’t 
see how I could keep out of the peniten- 
tiary! I was reared in the lap of luxury 
and lived in a beautiful home surrounded 
with all the cultural and literary influ- 
ences that money could buy. I traveled 


extensively abroad, making five leisurely 
visits to Europe at various times. 

“T had everything, and wanting to be 
useful, I entered social settlement work 
after my graduation from the university 
but, strange to say, I was unhappy. | 
went through a long period of spiritual 
groping. I soon became convinced that 
for permanent results in’ social work 
there must be a religious basis. 

“T began reading the Bible seriously 
but it only increased my misery. | 
sought medical help and was told that | 
should stop reading the Scriptures and 
read the funny papers. But I didn’t do 
it. I kept reading the Bible. I tried ev- 
erything I could think of to find peace 





of mind and heart. I went in for asceti- 
cism; I occupied a bare little room and 
lived a Spartan life. I limited myself 
to thirty-four cents a day for food and 
even took down from my walls three 
little colored posteards I had brought 
from Europe. I tried to give away every- 
thing I had. I prayed all night and was 
horrified the next morning when IT saw 
my own haggard face in the mirror. 
“About that time I went to a camp 
meeting seeking help and if I had met 
the Lord on the grounds and He had 
asked, ‘Are you all through with the 
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idea that you can save yourself?” T would 


have answered, ‘Yes, Lord, Lam through.’ 


“On the wall was a card bearing the 
inscription: And whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely. All day 
long I looked at that message and kept 
wondering whether there was a_ great 
reality back of it that could meet my 
need. At the close of the meeting they 
had what was called ‘The march around 
Jerusalem’ and they were singing, ‘We're 
marching to Zion.’ I marched around but 
I didn’t think I was marching to Zion 
and I didn’t sing. The procession passed 
through a little tabernacle where the in- 
scription, And whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely, hung over 
the exit. As we were about to pass 
through I realized in a flash that my 
share of conversion was to accept the 
Lord at His word. It seemed to me that 
L rose off the ground to take those words. 
At the moment there was a blur and I 
could see nobody and then there was al- 
most instantaneous relief as I went out 
of the building in a flood of tears. It 
seemed too good to be true that after 
all the years of depression I was at last 
free. I was afraid to go to bed that night 
for fear the depression would return, I 


when a farmer handed me a_ clipping 
which announced the death by drowning 
of Arthur Seabury at Kuling, China. 
Arthur Seabury was my best friend. J 
went to my room, got down on my knees 
and promised the Lord that I would take 
his place in China .. . and I did.” 

“Now that so many missionaries have 
been dismissed and the Japanese have 
occupied such a large part of the Far 
East, are not missions about 
I asked with concern. 


finished?” 


“Our Lord was never out of occupied 
territory,” 
confidence. 


he reminded me with quiet 

“Christianity was born un- 
der a dictator of another day in a country 
where armies and military leaders con- 
trolled everything. In China we have 
never had such a rich harvest from our 
Christian work ag within the past few 
years. 

“After our church buildings had been 
confiscated, held in’ the 
various Christian homes throughout the 
city. Sometimes more than twenty peo- 
ple attended a service and from ten to 
fifteen services were held each Sunday. 
The relation of the pastor and the Bible- 
teaching women to the parishioners is 
much like that of parents to their chil- 


services were 





A view of the main building of the Water of Life Hospital, Kiukiang, China (op- 
posite page, above) and some aspects of its work. Opposite page, top: Mother 
and daughter, clinical patients at the hospital. 
wounded troops at the time of the revolution in 1926. Above: Flood refugee 
mothers with children, waiting for daily treatments and distribution of Lactogen. 


stayed up till 2 a. a1. for the sheer luxury 
of feeling free. At last I went to bed and 
awoke the next morning to find that my 
misery had gone. And it has been gone 
ever since.” 

“Did you go to China immediately 
after this experience?” I asked. 

“No, I first decided to go to India, and 
I was in central New York speaking in 
rural centers on behalf of mission work 
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Below: Dr. Perkins receiving 


dren. One thing is certain: Faith in 
Christ and loyalty to the Church are 
deep in the hearts of hundreds of be- 
lievers throughout the city. And this is 
true in all the occupied areas. 

“T used to have a complacent feeling 
about Christian work in our city for we 
had so much equipment. We had three 
churches, a high school for boys, and one 
for girls, a Bible training school, a home 
for crippled children, two hospitals and 


six day schools, I felt: that Christianity 
was well entrenched. And then in a mo- 
ment, all these buildings were confiscated. 
It took only five minutes to oceupy our 
hospital which had required years to 
build. What was left? It was the Chris 
tian character and faith in the hearts of 
the people. The lesson that Paul taught 
was brought home to me most vividly: 
The things that are seen are temporal 
but the things that are not seen are 
eternal, After all, it was the evangelistic 
side of our work that left abiding re- 
sults.” 
“What, in 
Christianity’s chief 
China?” T asked. 
“Christianity’s gifts to China have 
been many,” he replied, “such as the 
establishment of the Christian home, the 
elevation of 


your opinion, has _ been 


contribution — to 


womanhood, the opening 
of schools for girls, the fight 
polygamy, the campaign against 


against 
foot- 
binding, the drive against illiteracy, the 
struggles against -infanticide, and opium 
smoking. Do you realize that a Christian 
mother was the first person in Central 
China to refuse to bind her daughter’s 
feet and do vou know that the Christian 
missionaries were the first to open schools 
for girls?” 

“How do you answer the objection 
raised by many Americans: ‘Why force 
Christianity throats of the 
Chinese?’ 

“We don’t. We go to offer them free- 
dom—freedom from the sins and super- 
stitions that are enslaving them. I have 
preached a great deal in China but I 
haven't spent — five 
against idols. 


down the 


minutes speaking 
I have never ridiculed the 
religious practices of the Chinese, for I 
realize that they are seeking help when 
The 
we take is one of love, and freedom from 
sin through Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 
They believe everything is full of devils. 
They are afraid of the earth dragon. 
They fear the water spirit. 
afraid to die. 


they go to the temples. message 


They are 
Evil spirits are every- 
where. Our purpose as missionaries is to 
bring freedom from all these fears and 
superstitions and to give them an entirely 
new conception of life. We seek to show 
them a better way.” 

“Do you find work a 
Christian 


your medical 


eood approach for doing 
work?” 

“Talk about an approach! If you can 
relieve physical pain vou have made the 
most open-hearted and grateful hearers 
in the world!” 

I have known Dr. Perkins for twenty- 
Although T have seen him 
infrequently, he has always been a great 


five vears. 


spiritual tonic and blessing in my life 
for I have known that the will of God 
was being done in and through him. He 
is a man who took a strong hold on life 
and never let go of his high purpose of 
Christian service to a great and grateful 
people. 
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M Y FIRST pastorate was in the 


siektadis district of Chicago. A little 
white church stood out like a lighthouse 
among the decrepit and dingy buildings 
lining a street that, in its heyday, had 
been known as “Millionaires’ Row.” 
There had lived the Swifts, Armours, 
Cudahys and Libbys. 

To reach downtown, I had to travel 
not only through the slum area but also 
through the “red-light district.” Here 
the clang of the streetcar bell jarred with 
the tinkle of tinny pianos coming out of 
the open windows of the vice resorts. At 
night, the sputtering lights and the mill- 
ing crowds made it look like a carnival. 

Millions of dollars passed monthly into 
the treasuries of evil in those days, and 
the palms of the police and _ politicians 
were greased with graft. Rents were ex- 
orbitant, profits of the traffic in women 
were lush, and it seemed like the fulfil- 
ment of a moneymaker’s dream. 

Yet in the course of time the enraged 
public, which could no longer endure 
white slavery, the spread of disease, and 
the degradation of human life, compelled 
a clean-up that finally drove out the 
forces of wickedness, and drove out every 
hellish haunt. 

What does one find today in the old 
“red-light” area that bordered Twenty- 
second Street in Chicago in those days? 
I visited it not long ago, and found there 
a picture of desolation that might be 
taken from any of the bombed cities of 
Europe. Old buildings were in various 
stages of decay, with roofs caved in, and 
doors and windows gone. For blocks at 
a stretch, I could find only rubble, with 
here and there a shack which some dere- 
lict had erected for himself. Streets were 
rutty, and filled with garbage, rusty tin 
cans, junked automobiles and broken 
machinery. Even the huge trucks of in- 
dustry avoided the place like a pestilence, 
going by on the other side, apparently in 
fear of a leprous touch. 

Most of the land has long since been 
abandoned for taxes, and even the city 
has not found it worth turning into a 
dump. Rash, indeed, would be the per- 
son today who would risk any money 
on it. Truly, the land of evil has become 
the land of dead loss. 

All through the city, as well as in other 
great cities, blighted areas can be found 
with a saloon on every corner, breweries 
and distilleries scattered about, and with 
property literally going to pieces. 

On the other hand, go into any section 
of our cities or suburbs, where liquor, 
gambling and vice have been barred, and 


I. is high time the American public, which 


tends to glamorize sharpness in business and even to discount shady 


dealings provided a company can get away with it, should begin to 


realize that purely as a matter of business—aside from any moral 


issue involved—decency alone is profitable. 


you will find that property values have 
been kept up just as property itself is 
better cared for. I live in a community 
of 70,000 people, where liquor is forever 
barred in the charter of the town, and in 
deeds to all lands; here, property values 
steadily increase. There is no slum area, 
taxes are little more than half what they 
are in the liquor-ridden city, and honest 
gevernment breeds a higher grade of citi- 
zenship. 

These contrasting pictures prove to me 
that decency pays in terms of dollars 
and cents. It is interesting to note how 
sportive gentry seek to buy homes in re- 
spectable communities, and how liquor- 
indulging people will fight to keep saloons 
and taverns out of their own residential 
areas. They know that the presence of 
evil not only degrades human life but 
destroys property values as well. 

I have long been interested in watch- 
ing developments in connection with one 
of the largest private newspaper chains 
ever to exist in America. Screaming 
headlines and yellow journalism have 
marked most of its papers. Some of them 
have had spectacular careers, rising to 
dizzy heights in profits and influence, and 
then tobogganing into obscurity, or even 
bankruptcy. 

But one of them has always main- 
tained, and still maintains, a high level 
of decency and of profits—a partnership 
that is not in the least inconsistent. All 
through the depression, this paper con- 
tinued at a high level of prosperity, never 


losing circulation or influence and always 
making a good profit for its owner; in 
fact, it provided a surplus which kept 
many a shaky member of the chain from 
tottering. 

This publication has never taken liquor 
ads in any form—it is practically the 
only one of the chain to have that rule— 
and up until recently did not even take 
tobacco ads. Yet it pays and it pays 
well. The key to this high standard is to 
be found in the fact that its long-time 
editor is an outstanding Christian and a 
Sunday-school superintendent in a large 
church. His success in demonstrating 
that high moral standards and excellent 
profits go hand in hand proves the con- 
tention of this article. 

I have been a newspaper writer for 
more than thirty years and, in that time, 
I have contacted cross-sections of hu- 
manity from the highest in virtue to the 
lowest in vice. I have been through the 
notorious gangster era in Chicago, and | 
recall the time when the Capone syndi- 
cate was taking in $25,000,000 a year. 
Most of those gangsters have since gone 
to their deaths and, although millions 
passed through their hands, it is a strik- 
ing fact that not one of them dicd 
wealthy. In fact, few of them left any- 
thing at all except their corpses, bleeding 
beside lonely roads. Even the mighty 
Capone, now a broken man, is rated as 
“hard up.” 

On the other hand, I can recount tales 
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without number of steady, honest, thrifty 
citizens who, without ever gambling on 
the stock market, or “playing the horses,” 
or otherwise trying to get rich quick, 
have come into sufficient means to pro- 
vide themselves with happiness and _ se- 
curity. 

It is surprising how business _ itself 
watches the honesty of its employees. I 
know of one bank which, a few years ago, 
fired three tellers on Christmas Eve—all 
hard workers, and all family men. They 
seemed to be model employees, but a 
check-up showed that they played the 
ponies, and were living beyond their 
means. They lost their jobs because they 
were flirting with evil. 

Let me digress a little here to empha- 
size a corollary to the theme that de- 
cency pays; it is that spiritual resources 
are stronger than material resources. Be- 
fore the crash of 1929 and the depression 
that followed, Chicago had 250 banks 
and 1600 churches. Then came the dread- 
ful calamity that had three devastating 
results. First, Chicagoans lost their sav- 
ings in bank failures; second, they lost 
their jobs in the depression; third, they 
lost their homes because a previous tax 
snarl had caused three years of taxes to 
come due in the one year when the col- 
lapse occurred. 
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M, first pastorate was in the stockyard districts . . . among decrepit and 


dingy buildings lining a street that, in its heyday, had been known as ‘Mil- 


lionaires’ Row.’ 


There had lived the Swifts, Armours, Cudahys and Libbys.” 


Drom an etching hy A. LANDECK 


The whole nation heard of the failure 
of one bank that had borrowed $90,000,- 
000 of federal funds to stave off ruin. 
People did not hear of the 204 other 
banks that closed and dragged hundreds 
of thousands of people down to the 
breadline. Yet the fact is that, when the 
worst of the depression had passed, Chi- 
ago had only 45 banks left, instead of 

. My own notion that banks were like 
Gibraltar was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks of disillusionment. 

But how about those 1600 churches, 
most of which were poor, and some of 
which were only two jumps ahead of the 
sheriff? Well, somehow or other, they 
managed to weather that hurricane and 
at the time when Chicago had only 45 
banks left, it still had 1600 
“running in high-gear!” 

I know of one man who always invest- 
ed in church bonds. During the boom 
days, investment men ribbed him about 
his cautiousness, telling him that he was 


churches 


missing the big profits in stock and real 
estate. He always smiled at them as he 
replied: “Well, let’s wait and see.” The 
bank where he had been jollied failed, and 
the officials moved out into the area of 
unemployment as the doors were shut. 
But my friend continued to get a full 
night’s sleep and he never lost a dollar. 
I have seen established businesses, with 
fine reputations for honest dealing and 
for financial stability, disappear almost 
overnight after speculators and crooks 
got hold of them and raided them for 
quick profits. The latter were too dumb 
to know that they were losing good will— 
probably the most valuable single item 
in any enterprise today—and that in the 
long run, they would have made many 
times the profit by being square. 
Robbery in any business, whether it 
be cheating on quality or short-changing 
the public in quantity, is the most stupid 
thing in the world. Some of the greatest 
(Continued on page 71) 








HEY kept it close! It is a strange 
phrase and it occurs in a strange place. 
For it is part of the glowing record of 
the Transfiguration. Peter and James 
and John—the inner circle—had_ held 
rapt commerce with Moses, the repre- 
sentative of the Law, with Elijah, the 
representative of the prophets, and with 
their own glorified Lord. And they kept 
it close! 

They kept it close! It is a wartime 
phrase. They knew when a certain ship 
was to sail, but they kept it close. They 
knew the destination of certain troops 
about to march, but they kept it close. 
They knew of certain military plans that 
were being laid, but they kept it close. 
They kept it close! 

The words represent, 
merely a wartime virtue, but an all-time 
virtue. Nature has always practised it. 
For ages men gazed upon the 
What were they? Where were they? 
But the heavens held their secret. They 
kept it close. And it was not until Co- 
pernicus and Galileo and Kepler and 
Newton and Herschell tore their story 
from them, that astronomy and meteor- 
ology began to be. 

The waves too, what are they saying? 
Nobody knew. The waves that broke 
upon the shores of Europe laved vast 
continents and scattered islands in the 
West and in the South. But they kept 
it close. And it was not until men like 
Christopher Columbus and Captain 
Cook sailed daringly into the sunset that 
the silence of the centuries was broken. 

The rocks and the reefs were equally 
silent. What happened on this planet 
before our history books began? This 
baffling mystery teased the imagination 
of man until he set to work to dig up 
the records. It hard trying 
work, for the rocks hugged their secret: 
they kept it close. 

But, in contrast to this, man is essen- 
tially and fundamentally and _ basically 
a talker. The destiny of empires may 
depend upon a talk; quite recently a 
Prime Minister crossed the Atlantic on a 
battleship that he might talk to a Presi- 
dent. Talking is often our business, it is 
sometimes our hobby; it is invariably 
our relaxation. Talking is frequently our 
duty and usually our delight. The fact 
that we speak of the brute creation as 


however, not 


stars. 


was and 


There are times—times of poignant emotion, of maddening ex- 
citement, of tremendous passion—when all control breaks down. 
A stage has been reached at which silence is impossible. 


dumb animals shows how sharply, in this 
vital respect, we differentiate between 
them and ourselves. When we refer to 
these furry and feathered things in such 
terms, we unconsciously divide creation 
into two sections—talkers and nontalk- 
ers. 

Man owes than he sometimes 
recognizes to the fact that he is in- 
stinctively a talker. In Mikkelsen’s ac- 
count of the months that he and Iversen 
spent amidst Arctic and 
lost with very little prospect of ever 
being found—the gallant captain says 
that but for one inestimable source of 
relief, they must have lost their sanity. 
“Our only remedy,” Mikkelsen 


more 


shows—lost, 


says, 


“was talk, talk, talk, and plenty of it. 
Iversen and I discussed continually sub- 
jects that would never have interested 
us under any other conditions.” Being 
eating animals, they ate; and, being talk- 
ing animals, they talked. By eating they 
saved their bodies and by talking they 
saved their minds. 

Now, since this facility for conversa- 
tion is one of man’s master-prerogatives, 
it must be kept under severe restraint. 
There is such a thing as silvery elo- 
quence; but there is also such a thing 
as dignified reticence. 

No man’s equipment is complete un- 
less he is furnished with a fair stock of 
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The man who can air all his 
knowledge to everybody knows nothing 
worth imparting to anybody. A man’s 
wealth must be measured, not by what 
he pays away, but by what he still pos- 
sesses after all his obligations are dis- 
charged. A water supply must be meas- 
ured, not by the flow at the tap, but by 
the depth and fulness of the reservoir. 
And, similarly, a man’s knowledge must 
be gauged not by his conversation, but 
by his reserves. A wise man knows more 
than he ever tells. He may share much 
of his knowledge with the multitude; he 
may divide some of his best things among 
his intimates and companions; he may 
keep some of his priceless treasure for 
the wife of his bosom; but, even then, 
he will reserve a few choice morsels for 
himself, and for himself alone. 

Every man must divide his intellectual 
store into two divisions: the things about 
which he talks and the things about 
which he doesn’t. And, of the two, the 
latter are invariably the more important. 

A man is never so poor as when his 
stock of secrets has run low and it is a 
bad sign when the public becomes gar- 
rulous and talks about everything. There 
are some subjects that are too sacred to 
be exposed to the glare of the footlights. 
They are too majestic to be bandied 
about in a newspaper controversy. Hu- 
manity has a few secrets, and when hu- 
manity is quite healthy and sane, it does 
not drag those secrets onto the stage or 
discuss them in the press. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere when a people is 
prepared to talk about everything. 

The soul, too, has its secrets. They 
kept it close, the inspired record tells us. 
And why not? Had Peter and James and 
John returned to their fellow men _ pro- 
claiming excitedly that they had been 
spending an hour with Moses and Elijah. 
they would have invited the incredulity 
and even the derision of the multitude. 
The story might easily have prejudiced 
their evangelistic witness. 

Faith, as Newman said, has large re- 
serves. The New Testament likens the 
relationship existing between the soul 
and its Saviour to the relationship exist- 
ing between a bride and her bridegroom. 
A proud young wife may draw aside the 
veil in order to permit her bosom friends 
to peep for a moment at her happiness, 
but what she reveals is as nothing com- 
pared with what she conceals. She lives 
on her blissful secrets. Like her, the soul 
derives its sweetest and richest satisfac- 
tion from a holy and beautiful relation- 
ship, the mystic character of which no 
tongue can ever tell. 

Still, there are times 


secrets. 




























times of poign- 
ant emotion, of maddening excitement, 
of tremendous passion—when all such 
control breaks down. A stage has been 
reached at which silence is impossible. 
Speech is involuntary, almost compul- 
sory. It is notorious that murderers feel 
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an irresistible craving to discuss  thicir 
crime. They do not, of course, associate 
themselves with the dreadful deed, but 
they feel drawn to the scene of the hor- 
ror and like to discover the thoughts of 
men concerning it. 

I well remember, many 
being startled by the ringing of 
doorbell, just as I was preparing for bed. 
As I moved along the hall to answer it, 
a female voice outside exclaimed, “Don't 
switch on a light!” I obeyed, opened the 
door and confronted her. She was a girl 
in her twenties. 


years ago, 


my 


“May I see you for a few minutes?” 
she asked. “But please do not light up 
the room!” I drew her in and awaited 
lier story. 


“T suppose you’ve been reading in the 


daa 


What 
De You Kuou About 


YOUR BIBLE? 


(We are indebted to Margaret Sangster 
for this month’s quiz.) 





There are six women named Mary in 
the New Testament. Can you identify 
them by filling in the missing words: 


Mary called 


Mary, the wife of 


Mary, the mother of 


. Mary, the sister of 


vr ena 


Mary of Rome, who bestowed much 
on fellow Christians. 
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6. Mary, the mother of 
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(Answers on page 70) 
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papers about the jewel robbery at Con- 
stantine Creek,” she hazarded. I con- 
fessed that, in common with most people, 
I had given some attention to the matter. 

“Well.” she said, “I committed that 
robbery!” 

“You!” I exclaimed in bewilderment. 
“You must go straight to the police and 
tell them.” 

“Oh. I couldn't do that.” she replied, 
“it would be madness!” 

“Well, then,” I said. “I shall probably 
have to do it myself.” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t, vou couldn't!” 
she cried, staring incredulously. “I trust- 
ed you!” 

“But why on earth did you come to 
me and tell me all about it?” I asked. 

“Well,” she replied, “I could bear it no 
longer. I just had to tell somebody. I 
have often been to hear you preach, and 
I felt that I could trust you. And I re- 
alize that, unless I tell somebody whom I 
can trust, I shall soon be telling some- 
body whom I can’t!” 

Let me lay another experience—a very 
different one—beside this. 

I spent yesterday in the city. At mid- 
day I entered a popular dining room 


and found it crowded. The little waitress 
who usually serves me inquired apolo- 
getically, “Would you mind sitting at a 
table with three other people?” 

“Oh, no.” I replied, seeing that IT had 
no chance of securing the privacy. to 
“T shall 
be able to enjoy the conversation with- 
out having to take part in it!” 1. did. 

Facing me was a young airman. 


which I have been accustomed. 


On 
my right and on my left were two dain- 
tily dressed and nicely spoken young 
ladies. The girl on my left wore an en- 
gagement ring; she was obviously the 


sweetheart of the airman. The girl on 
my right wore a wedding ring, and I 
soon discovered that she was the bride 
of a young soldier who had vanished in 
the war. As to what had become of him, 
whether he was dead, wounded, or a pris- 
oner, she had no idea. The girl with the 
engagement ring was leaving, a_ little 
later in the day, for Sydney. 

“If.” she said to the girl with the wed- 
ding ring, “you get news while I’m away, 
you'll send me a wire, won't you?” 

“Send you a wire!” replied the other, 
with tremulous emotion. “My dear, if | 
get news of Roy, I shall send no wire. 
I shall rush to the nearest phone booth 
and put through a long-distance call. I 
shall want to talk, talk, talk!” 

Exactly! There moments, and 
they are among life’s most magnificent 
moments, at which the soul must become 
articulate. Perhaps if we felt more deep- 
lv concerning the things that pertain to 
God and the Cross and Eternity, we 
should speak of them more frequently. 
I confess that I like one inspired record 
of flagrant disobedience to a divine com- 
mand: Jesus charged them that they 
should tell no man, but the more He 
charged them, so much the more a great 
deal they published it. 

The man who has learned exactly 
when to speak and when to be silent. 
when to proclaim his experience and 
when to keep it close, has mastered one 
of the highest arts of the Christian life. 
There is another story in the New Tes- 
tament that evokes our admiration. It is 
the story of the Woman of Samaria. Aft- 
er her unforgettable adventure at the 
well, she went straight to her fellow 
townsmen to testify to them of her 
newly found Savior. “He told me,” she 
exclaimed, “all things that ever I did.” 

That strikes me as a masterpiece of 
revelation and of reticence. She did not 
say what those things were. She did not 
glory in her shame. She revealed all 
that it was needful to reveal; she con- 
cealed all that it was womanly to con- 


are 


ceal. And, because of that perfectly 
poised admixture of brave revelation 
and of modest reticence, she led her 


fellow citizens to the Savior’s feet. It 
may be that our greatest evangelistic 
triumphs will come to us when we learn 
to model our articulate and our silent 
testimony on hers. 
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iy sEANMNETTE 8. STEER 


IEUTENANT STAN BRADY came slowly down the 
steps of the streamliner. The porter offerig his arm hastily 
withdrew it when he saw the stout cane the lieutenant was 
carrying. 

“You all right, Lieutenant?” 

“Fine. Fine.” 

“Your luggage right here, sir. Somebody goin’ to meet you?” 

“Don’t think so. It’s to be sort of a surprise.” 

“Well somebody’s sure goin’ to be glad, all right.” He 
smiled approvingly at the silver bars and the brilliant splashes 
of ribbons over the pocket. “Good luck, sir.” 

Lieutenant Brady flipped him a smart salute. “Thanks 
a lot, Sam.” He stood watching the silver train as it quietly 
gathered speed. The depot looked much the same. In 
twenty-eight months it had grown a little shabbier, a bit 
dirtier. The original service flag with its one star had been 
replaced with a larger one with eleven stars of blue and one 
of gold. That was for Billy Lawrence the kid who had swept 
out the depot just so he could be around when the engines 
pulled in. He’d been at Pearl Harbor one particular Sunday 
afternoon, so Ellen had written him. 

His mind was back to Ellen again. He'd thought of nothing 
else since he’d left the hospital for home. Ellen had written 
him so many little details. Dear brave letters. It couldn't 
have been easy for her these twenty-eight months, with 
Jimmy just a little past three and Debby only learning to 
walk when he’d gone off to win wars. It was two years since 
he’d seen them. Jimmy was in kindergarten now. He felt 
a pang at the loss of those months when his son was growing 
up to school age. He’d often heard you lost a child once 
they started to school, and he’d never really had Jimmy. 
And Debby. How did a man go about introducing himself to 
a daughter to whom Daddy was an eight-by-ten, not too good 
picture in a silver frame? 


The only cloud was Deborah’s apparent determination not 
to accept him as one of the family. Often Stan found 
her violet eyes on him, appraising buf still rejecting. 
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The taxi rolled down the street. Martinsburg looked much 
the same, more people on the streets, service flags and_ soiled 
bunting in the windows. Torn posters: “Your Country Needs 
YOU—Join the Waes,” and “They Gave ALL. What Are You 
Giving?” Words desperately trying to wage the war on the 
homefront. They turned off Main Street into tree-lined Maple 
Avenue. Just six blocks away was home. “Home is the sailor, 
home from the sea.” He hadn’t thought of those words since 
his high-school English class. Queer how a word could play 
such tricks with memory. Just another block in a white house 
with green shutters were Ellen and Jimmy and Debby. They 
were Home to him. Just another block now. No. Here! The 
cab squealed to a stop and the tires scraped the curb. 

He pushed the doorbell and heard the faint tinkle of chimes 
back in the house. Silly chimes that Ellen had insisted upon 
for a birthday present. The door swung open. During those 
long days and nights of stifling heat, freézing rains, insects; 
during those three pain-soaked days on the flaming beach with 
his shattered leg throbbing like a jungle drum; during those 
agonizing days in the many hospitals, it had been this picture— 
the picture of Ellen in an open doorway, as he had last seen 
her—that had kept the feeble flickering spark that was him, 
alive. 

Ellen, a blue band around her tumbled brown curls, eyes like 
blue violets in her heart-shaped face. Ellen, crisp and fresh in 
a ruffled pinafore. Neither spoke. They knew no words to 
bridge this gulf of months. They were in each other’s arms, 
trying to wipe out days and nights of longing in this one 
embrace, their tears mingling. This, then, was the answer. 
This was what men were fighting and suffering and dying for. 
This first moment of reunion. 

A tug at his knee and an indignant piping voice broke the 
silence. “You let my Mommy alone.” His hold slackened but 
his arm still encircled Ellen’s shoulder as he looked down ata 
miniature Ellen. So alike it was ridiculous, like seeing someone 
through the small end of opera glasses. Same rich curls, same 
blue violet eyes, blue band, pinafore and all. This was Debby. 

“Debby, darling, this is Daddy. He’s home!” 

“No.” 

“But it is, dear. Don’t you remember me?” He stooped 
to pick up his daughter and white fire shot through his leg. 
“I keep forgetting my game leg,” he apologized to Ellen, and 
for the moment his eyes were bitter. Slowly he straightened, 
balanced himself, then sat down heavily on the hall bench, 
wiping the sweat from his forehead. “Come here, Debby, and 
give your Daddy a big kiss.” 

But Debby only stood staring. Why, she doesn’t remember 
me at all, he thought. She’s frightened. His arms ached to 
hold her, but she stood behind Ellen, clutching at her mother’ 
skirt, not moving a step nearer. 

“No. Daddy there,” her chubby hand pointed towards the 
picture. Ellen loosened the clutching fingers and brought the 
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silver frame. Dropping to her knees beside the tiny girl whose 
eyes were now swimming in tears, like drenched violets, she 
took her in her arms. 

“Look, Baby. See, this is just a picture of Daddy. Now 
he’s really here.” 

“Na 

“Deborah, remember you had a picture of Ginger first and 
then Ginger really came to live with you?” 

She nodded her head slowly. “Well this is the real Daddy, 
sweet. Be a good little girl and give him a big hug. He 
loves you a great big lot.” But the child hung back. Yes, 
there had been a picture of Ginger, and then one day Ginger 
had come, all golden and soft and little, with flopping ears 
that dipped in the milk, and a pink mouth that nipped at 
her bare legs. But this “Daddy.” He was so big and brown 
and then there was the stick he carried. 

“Don’t rush her, darling. Where’s Jimmy?” asked the 
lieutenant. 

“Grace took him to the park with Terry this morning. 
He'll be back by four. Go ahead and pick her up, Stan. She 
won't mind.” But Deborah moved out of reach. 

“No-o. I think I'll wait. I don’t want her frightened of 
me.” He walked to the living-room doorway and peered in. 
It was just as he had remembered it. “Don’t move anything, 
Ellen,” he’d asked her on that last day. “Ill move furniture 
every day if you want it, when I get back. But for now, leave 
it as itis. Then no matter where I am, when I close my eyes 
Ill see the room. There’s our chair, right by the window, 
and [ll see you curled up in it. And the yellow bowl we 
bought on our honeymoon, and the radio and my pipes.” 

“Oh, Stan, Stan,” she was sobbing now. He led her quietly 
to their chair by the window, lowering himself slowly. He 
gathered her into his arms, and felt the tension of her shaking 
body. He made no effort to stem the flood of tears, just sat 
holding her, his hand brushing the soft curls buried on his 
shoulder. 

“It’s all right, Ellen. I’m home now, darling. For good.” 

“Sorry to be such a baby, Stan, but it’s been such a long 
time, so very very long.” 

“Don’t I know? If a man can’t have a good-looking gal 
to weep on his shoulder once in a while, he’s missing some- 
thing.” 

She looke. up at him with a misty smile, but a new sound 
was penetrating their isolation. Ellen looked down at her 
daughter standing by the chair, her face streaked with tears, 
her shoulders shaking with great unsuppressed sobs. 

“Baby, what is it?” She picked up the resisting little body 
and hugged her. “Darling, tell Mommy.” 

Debby’s hands shot out and with all the force she could 
muster she slapped her father. “Bad man, make Mommy 
cry,’ she sobbed. Ellen slipped off her husband’s lap. 

“Debby, no,” but the little girl had dissolved into tears and 
screams of fright. “Oh, Stan, darling—” she looked from 
the sobbing baby to the man now standing at the window, 
his back to the room. 

“It’s all right, Ellen.” His voice was muffled. Ellen took 
a step towards him, but Debby screamed louder and she car- 
ried the baby from the room and up the stairs. What a 
homecoming for a husband. First she and then Deb in tears. 
She offered a little prayer that Jimmy would find his father’s 
uniform and ribbons so intriguing that the boy would bridge 
those first hours of strangeness successfully. 

Ellen, coming downstairs a little later, saw Stan still at 
the window, his body tipped over on his good leg. Her heart 
ached. There was so much to say, so (Continued on page 64) 
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THE LIFE-STORY OF JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT—FIGHTERS AGAINST 
SLAVERY AND INEQUALITY FOR WOMEN—IS ONE OF MORAL HEROISM 


E SPEAK of Lucretia Mott and her husband as 
uniting two into one, stronger and better than either, as we 
profess to believe is the goal of married life—not obliterating 
one in the other, as was the Tennysonian ideal. Lucretia’s 
family were Nantucket Quakers, her father first a sea captain 
and then a manufacturer near Philadelphia. His factory 
turned out cut nails, then as new and modern in industry as 
plastic automobile bodies now. James Mott had been in his 
youth a teacher in the co-educational Quaker boarding school 
at Nine Partners. This fine old school, where Lucretia went 
as a student, still continues after more than a century and a 
half of uninterrupted educational service, as Oakwood School 
Poughkeepsie. The young people became engaged. 
Schoolteachers’ salaries being in those days hardly enough to 
marry on, he went into his father-in-law’s manufacturing busi- 
ness. He was a tall, blue-eyed, sandy-haired, serious, intelli- 
gent young Friend of twenty-three when he was married 
(1811) to the pretty, lively, laughter-loving, warmhearted girl 
of nineteen who became one of the most notable women our 
nation has ever produced. 

Life was not smoothed and made easy for these young 
people. Like many another beginning couple, James and Lu- 
cretia had hard sledding for the early years of their married 
life. They lived through all the anxieties and hardships which 
come with too little money to take care of a growing family. 
They experienced the knock-down blows of failure in business 
and hunting for jobs and economic uncertainty. They knew 
too the heartbreak of losing an adored little son in his early 
childhood. Life for them was no walking with silver slippers 
in the sun. It was after seven years of such struggling with 
the rougher texture of unvarnished reality, that Lucretia began 
to “speak in meeting.” 

This was in 1818, when the air was still echoing to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s roar that a woman speaking in public was 
as unnatural as a dog walking on its hind legs. The young 
Quaker matron of twenty-five was dignified, self-possessed, 
spotlessly neat in person; she spoke with the free, natural cor- 
rectness of expression of a well-educated person; with all her 
heart, she dwelt upon and glorified “obedience to Divine 
Law.” She did not much resemble a dog walking on its hind 
legs. 

The Quaker meetings where she spoke—when the spirit 
moved her—listened with respect, and in a short time accorded 
her the title of “acknowledged minister.” Her husband was no 
preacher; a man of unquestioned uprightness and good judg- 
ment, he had much influence in “meetings for business.” But in 
“meetings for worship” he seldom rose to speak. 

Writing to his parents in 1820 about the appointing by the 
men of their Meeting of a committee “without consulting the 
women or letting them know it,” he says, “I doubt the rectitude 
of the step; because if the thing is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing well, and in that mode it will not be any more than halj 
done. I believe as we become more enlightened and civilized 
this difference will be done away, and the women will have an 
equal voice.” Such was the man whom the lucky Lucretia mar- 
ried. Oh, the beautifulness of a tradition like the Quaker one, 
in which as early as 1818 a husband could rejoice in his wife’s 
gifts with calm, magnanimous equanimity, without nervously 


near 


LUCRETIA MOTT 


feeling that any gift of hers was so much subtracted from his 
own self-respect. The warm human happiness of a marriage in 
which neither partner must, by definition, be inferior to the 
other; in which both could be superior, both could grow upward 
and outward to full stature! 


For ABOUT TEN YEARS, up to 1830, James Mott was profitably 
employed in a domestic commission business which included 
the sale of cotton. The young family had during that period a 
comfortable income. This was enormously welcome after the 
years of poverty, so wearing that even postage on a letter was 
something to consider seriously. Only those who have had no 
margin at all of extra money can realize what an inexpressible 
relief from tension comes with a let-up in that pressure. 

But cotton was a product of slavery, and all the Motts knew 
slavery to be wrong. As early as 1818, James’ mother was writ- 
ing him from New York about the necessity of “clearing his 
own hands of this load of guilt.” She knew, she said, that it 
would “be more trying to stem the torrent of custom and opint- 
ion in your part of the country than here. But every reforma- 
tion has been brought about by individual faithfulness. I can 
but earnestly desire that my dear son be not warped by ex 
ample, persuaded by false reasoning or deterred by ridicule, 
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from faithfully obeying his own convictions.” She knew how to 
express herself very clearly and well, you see, this older-genera- 
tion Friend, born in the eighteenth century, but brought up by 
Quakerism to be as intelligent and independent in opinion as 
was in her to be. 

Everything she said found an echo in the conscience of her 
son and his wife. But those years of meagre living and anxiety 
about bread and clothing for the children! It was hard, almost 
too hard for human nature to give up the pleasant prosperity 
which had so eased life for them all. And the connection be- 
tween slaves and selling cotton as a commission merchant in 
Philadelphia was so tenuous. Why. everybody used cotton! 
The most rampant abolitionists had no scruples about putting 
cotton sheets on their beds. Yet, “every reformation has been 
brought about by individual faithfulness.” wrote old Mrs. Mott. 

The young Motts struggled painfully with the question. 
But as Lucretia put it, “It was like parting with the right hand 
or the right eye, but we yielded to the obligation, and for 
nearly forty years thereafter whatever I did was under the 
conviction that it is wrong to partake of the products of slave 
labor.”” Finally, in 1830, James Mott left his profitable trade 
because he felt it could be carried on only at the cost of self- 
respect, and entered another business, less advantageous. And 
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as back on the scene, we see the mob, doing 
its dirty work in the black night, yelling around the two Quakers 
- . « because these two held different opinions from their fellow 
Americans in the mob and had the courage to say so in public.” 


until 1863 and the Emancipation Proclamation, the Motts 
tried at the cost of incredible bother. to manage life without 
buying or using anything produced by slavery. 

With less money (they lived on $655.58 one year) there 
were more children. Four of them. And then two more 
Little money, little help, and six children to care for—with 
measles and colds and whooping-cough as common then as 
now—no woman needs to have Lucretia Mott’s life in those 
years described to her. Yet it was in those years that she 
practically committed to memory the best writings of Wil- 
liam Penn. Laying the big folio volume open on the bed, she 
sat down close to it, the latest baby on her lap, and craning 
her head around the bouncing little creature, she read and 
re-read the pages, till she possessed them. Her granddaughter 
says of her, “In her public discourses throughout her long 
life, she constantly used Penn to illustrate or confirm the 
views she advanced.” 

But babies grow rapidly to be children, and children go to 
school (at least all the Mott children (Continued on page 50) 





FAITH 
OF 
OUR FATHERS 


r° HE sixteenth chapter of Luke con- 
tains a statement of Our Lord which 
i at first reading seemed to me to be 
turned around. Listen to this: “If ye 
have not been faithful in that which is 
another’s, who will give you that which is 
your own?” Now it would be quite read- 
ily understandable if we reversed it and 
made the sentence read: “If ye have not 
been faithful in that which is your own, 
who will give you that which is an- 
other’s?” The person who is a good man- 
ager of his own property is the one who 
is made a trustee of the property of oth- 
ers. The man who makes a success of his 
own business or profession is put forth to 
hold offices of public trust. The principle 
is simple and comprehensible. It is a rule 
of life recognized in Palestine nineteen 
centuries ago and in America today. 

But that is not the principle Jesus is 
proclaiming here. He is telling us that 
our trusteeship of others is the test by 
which we get our own. By our fidelity 
in handling what belongs to others, we 
come into possession of that which be- 
longs to us. Listen again: “If ye have 
not been faithful in that which is an- 
other’s who will give you that which is 
your own?” That is, we become owners 
by first being trustees. 

Let us look at this principle. Take it 
in the home. Suppose a person enters the 
marriage relationship thinking only of 
what he or she is going to get out of it. 
There was that young couple of whom 


A. S. M. Hutchinson wrote some years 
ago in his book, “This Freedom.” They 
were apparently in love with each other, 
but each entered the marital bond with 
an eye to its advantages. Eventually the 
young wife comes to the conclusion that 
a husband’s primary interest in a home 
was the satisfaction of his possessive in- 
stinct. She says: “That’s what he mar- 
ries for—a home; * * * a place where he 
can have his wife and his children and 
his dogs and his books and his servants 
and his treasures and his slippers and his 
ease, and can feel comfortably that she 
and they and it are his.” 


And alas! it is because there is truth 
in her remark that marriage often loses 
so much of its poetry and romance. But 
when two persons begin their married 
life really desiring to be trustees of the 
other’s interests, really seeking to safe- 
guard the other’s happiness, then what 
happens? One of the ideal loves which 
America has witnessed was that between 
George Herbert Palmer and his wife 
Alice Freeman Palmer, president of 
Wellesley College. He said of her, “I 
never called her mine.” He was a trustee 
of her interests, not a possessor. And as 
a result he received a love so rich that 


e= 4 


In “This Freedom,” A. S. M. Hutchinson 
wrote of a young couple, apparently in 
love with each other, who entered the 
marital bond with an eye to its ad- 
vantages for each individually. 


it beggared description. In a home, then, 
it appears true that if we are faithful in 
that which is another’s, we receive the 
love which we crave for ourselves. 

Turn to the social circle. Well do I 
recall two college contemporaries. Both 
became members of the same college fra- 
ternity. One made good use of his fra- 
ternity connections for his own advance- 
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ment. Its membership gave him a certain 
social standing on the campus. Through 
its support he was elected to several col- 
lege offices. The other man was self- 
effacing. He did not seek the college 
limelight. But whenever there was a 
brother in difficulty or a thankless com- 
mittee task to be performed, he was on 
hand. Today when the alumni convene 
for their reunions, which is the one 
around whom they gather? It is the 
latter. By his fidelity to the interests of 
the others, he came at last to possess 
their affections. In the circle of friend- 
ship we see the truth of Christ’s prin- 
ciple that we become owners by first 
being trustees. 

Turn to the sphere of public trust. At 
this season we think of our first Presi- 
dent. In studying the life of Washing- 
ton, I have been impressed by the way 
his motives and methods seemed to be 
transformed through experience. The 
young Washington was apparently a 
rather self-centered man. Bernard Fay, 
in his biography of some ten years ago. 
points out that the personal ambition of 
Washington motivated him even in his 
cesire to become Commander-in-Chief of 
ine Revolutionary Army. When he went 
io Philadelphia, knowing that the choice 
of a leader was to be made, he sought to 
he as conspicuous as possible. Up until 
lie took command of the Colonial troops 
there seemed to be a great deal of ego 
in Washington. But when he was put in 
charge of that struggling, suffering phan- 
ton army, his self-centeredness disap- 
peared. All his genius, and devotion were 
given to the feeding, lodging and dis- 
ciplining of those ragged soldiers. 

At Valley Forge when his shoeless, 
starving troops were leaving bloodstains 
in their snowy footprints, many a Penn- 
sylvania farmer was selling his products 
to the British at a good profit. But de- 
spite the profiteering of his countrymen, 
the defection of some of his generals, and 
the traitorous conduct of the fifth col- 
wnnists, Washington remained the faith- 
ful guardian of the American cause. 
Steadily the conviction grew that in him 
the Colonists had a trustee who could 
he trusted; and as a result he became 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. By _ being 
faithful to the interests of his fellow citi- 
zens, he came to possess their affection 
as well as their honors. 

The basic difference between a_poli- 
tician and a statesman is that the former 
uses public office for personal advantage, 
while the latter treats his office as a 
trusteeship of the public good. The poli- 
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ticlan may get the votes of the people 
in some particular election, but the 
statesman holds their hearts and mem- 
ories. 

Perhaps we have cited sufficient realms 
to see the truth in Christ’s principle that 
we must be faithful trustees of others’ 
interests if we are to become possessors 
of life’s true values. 

Let us now consider the scope of our 
trusteeship. 

If. as Edmund Burke ‘said, society is 
a compact between the dead, the living, 
and the yet unborn, then we are the 
trustees of a legacy from our fathers, 
trustees of a trust for our brothers, and 
trustees of an investment for our chil- 
dren. Every decent citizen should be 
conscious of this threefold trusteeship. 
Everyone who calls himself a Christian 
should be doubly mindful of it. 

Think first of the legacy from our fa- 
thers. The Bible repeatedly tries to make 
men conscious of their legacy from the 
past. Saint Paul even goes as far as to 
ask the Corinthians: “What do you pos- 
sess that has not been given you?” Now 
that is a searching question for any of us. 

We speak of self-made men, but it is 
more or less inaccurate, mostly more 
The boy who works his way up from a 
blacksmith shop to the Presidency of the 
United States or from a city slum to the 
governorship of a great state, deserves 
the greatest credit for his resourcefulness. 
But whence came the capital resources 
by which he rose? The health of his 
physical being, the clarity of his mind— 
these were probably inherited. The spirit 
of industry, the energy of determination, 
the guiding principles of character, the 
training of the mind—these were the 
contributions, in part at least, of parents, 
teachers, and friends. The freedom of 
opportunity, the stability of laws, the 
sanctity of contracts by which a person 
is enabled to conduct his business or 
career—whence come these? These are 
the conditions provided by our Chris- 
tian democracy. Who then can be called 
a self-made man? 

We are the heirs of God through fam- 
ily, through nation, through church. And 
we must keep ourselves humbly grateful 
through a constant reminding of that 
fact. Our blessings were bought with a 
price. The word “bless” and the word 
“bleed” come from the same root. Our 
blessings, which we take for granted, are 
red with the blood of sacrifice all the way 
back to Calvary and beyond. This right 
of free-speech—think how costly was the 
price paid for it. This right of free wor- 
ship—think how dearly that was bought 
by those who died for their conscience. 





To waste the privileges for which our 
fathers paid so dearly, to squander the 
blessings bought with the blood of sac- 
rifice—that is to betray the dead. And 
nothing is more abhorrent to a noble, 
sensitive person. 

Some years ago we heard much about 
the “white man’s burden.” We of the 
white race asserted that our God-given 
task was to assume responsibility for the 
backward peoples of the earth. Instead 
of uplifting we did so much exploiting 
that the colored races of India, China, 
Africa and elsewhere came to feel that 
the white man was their burden. There 
is, however, a Christian sense in which 
the colored races of the earth are the 
white man’s responsibility. We who have 
had a priority on the world’s privileges 
must help to develop the races and _ re- 
gions which have not enjoyed equality 
of opportunity. When we think how 
long and gallantly the Chinese have 
been helping to hold the fort for free- 
dom, when we think how bravely the 
Negro battalions of our own country are 
marching forth to defend us, our sense 
of decency impels us to treat as a sacred 
trust the task of helping the colored races 
to the full rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Moreover, we are all trustees for those 
ten or more million who are in the armed 
service of our nation. During World War 
I Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford 
said, “As for me personally, there is one 
thought that is always with me—the 
thought that other men are dying for 
me, better men, younger men, with more 
hope in their lives, many of whom I have 
taught and loved.” They who go to the 
front go as guardians of the blessings we 
enjoy at home. By the same token, we 
who remain in civilian life are trustees 
of the values for which brave men are 
risking their lives. That fact should re- 
strain us from every personal and public 
extravagance. We should get a new ap- 
praisal of what is worth living for against 
the background of what is deemed worth 
dying for. We shall have to render an 
account of our stewardship to the return- 
ing soldiers. And woe be to the individu- 
al, the politician or the church that has 
squandered these precious days in selfish 
indulgence or reckless waste. 

A man of honor exercises more care in 
handling trust funds than in managing 
his own money. Our laws are geared to 
the same principle. We have strict regu- 
lations as to what investments are legal 
for trust funds. But this sense of honor 
which applies to private trusts by no 
means extends to public trusts. Think 
how the costs of this war could be re- 
duced if public moneys were spent with 
the same care that men used in their 
personal business. It is high time to 
tighten up our sense of public trustee- 
ship. 

This warning should be heeded by 

(Continued on page ~51) 




































































































































































































































































“WAR'S A BEASTLY NUISANCE, ISN‘T IT?” SAID THE SUAVE BRITISHER, 


The Basic English 


HE trim Britisher who had bumped 
into the Yank apologized briefly and po- 
litely. GI Joe studied him in a quick 
unconcerned glance. Smooth, suave, un- 
ruffled fellow who looked as if he had 
stepped out of the rotogravure section of 
the Sunday paper. Same set superior 
air that all these English had. The Yank 
sniffed. Stuffed shirts. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Mind if I 
stroll across the street with you?” the 
Britisher said. 

The Yank blinked. “Sure, sure, come 
ahead.” These English. Hard to tell 
what they’d do—but always properly. 

The Britisher touched the Yank’s arm 
as they started across the square. “I 
say, you're an American, aren’t you?” 

GI Joe felt the skin at the back of his 
neck begin to crawl. “Right,” he mut- 
tered. Typically British—stupid. 

“I say, that’s jolly fine. 
much fighting?” 


Been doing 


Joe touched the Purple Heart and the 
war theater ribbons. “Yeah, been all 
over the place. Got a busted leg once 
and a couple teeth knocked out. Fact is 
I just got out of the hospital not long 
ago.” 

“Oh I say, that’s too bad, old fellow. 
War’s a beastly nuisance, isn’t it?” 

The Yank snorted. “Yeah,” he said. 
Leave it to a Britisher in “civvies” to 
say it that way. “Seen much bombing 
over here?” Joe asked. 

“Oh a bit. Not much though. I have 


a country place you know, and it hasn’t 
been scratched.” 

“Uh,” Joe muttered. Probably some 
kind of nobility. He stopped on the cor- 
ner and his companion stopped with him. 
“Well, brother, I turn left here. How 
*bout you?” 

“Well, I really don’t know. Just what 
street is this?” the Britisher said quietly. 

Joe scowled and glanced at the street 
sign. “Say, can’t you British even read?” 

The Englishman colored _ slightly. 
“Well, sir, most British read, but I don't 
any more, so if you don’t mind—” 

Joe swallowed hard. “Gee, sir, I’m 
sorry—” 

“Oh quite all right. It’s not too both- 
ersome usually you know. The black- 
outs prepared me for it. Just a bit of a 
nuisance occasionally. Jerry shell did it 
... knocked me down .. . haven’t been 
able to see very well since.” 
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AN EFFICIENT KITCHEN 
Zar Your Church 


Serre 


By C. F. Greeves-Carpenter 


HE kitchen may be a romantic spot 
or some women, but to most of them it 
sa good place to get away from, as 
uickly as possible. That need not be. 
little intelligent planning at the start, 
bra little smart remodeling, can turn 
lrudgery into romance even in the vicin- 
ty of the steamtable and the range. 

It is a little short of amazing to see 
ow many churches “on their toes” other- 
vise, are content to muddle along with an 
Husatisfactory kitchen arrangement; the 
Hadies of the church are forced into quar- 
ets that a galley slave wouldn’t like, and 
othing ever seems to be done about it. 
fany a church supper has been ruined 
ecause the ladies simply didn’t have the 
facilities with which to do an adequate 
yb; they are forced to go back to the 
Id technique of “You-bring-the-baked- 
eans-and-I’ll-bring-the-bread,” and the 
eult is anything but good. Be satis- 
td with a shoddy kitchen and you'll 
get a shoddy supper: half-cold food, long 
waits between the courses, warm “iced” 
lea, tend to make this generation go else- 
where to eat. They will not even come to 
cat, let alone serve as volunteers. It 
isn’t good! 

Now the first step, in the creating of a 
better kitchen, is to find out just what 
you want and how much it will cost. 
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Draw a plan of what you want, of what 
your church needs; build a little model 
if possible. The plan can be so prepared 
that it will include only basic, essential 
equipment, or it can be drawn to include 
all the latest gadgets of the culinary art. 
But the mere acquisition of even the best 
kitchen furnishings and appurtenances, 
without an intelligently prepared layout, 
would, obviously, not be apt to give maxi- 
mum working facilities; it is on the cor- 
rect location of equipment that the ease 
of operation depends. 

Some churches, working on _ limited 
budgets, just can’t have everything: some 
have to get along with, for instance, a 
much smaller stove or range than they 
would like to have. Be careful, in your 
planning, where you put that range. It 
doesn’t have to be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the gas inlet; you can set it some 
distance away leaving room for the larger 
range you will install later. See to it, 
too, that it is placed in good position in 
relation to the other working units of 
your kitchen. 

Never leave this planning to an ama- 
teur. If you do, you will have more 
grumbling and short tempers in_ that 
kitchen, church or no church, than you'll 
find in a commercial cafeteria. Have 
someone do it who knows what he—or 
she—is about. Obviously, this planner 


must know kitchens in general as well as 
in particular, for—also obviously—kitch- 
ens are like individuals. No two of them 
are, or should be, alike. No hard and 


‘fast rule is applicable to all of them. 


They must all, however, be light, airy, 
well ventilated, with an equipment ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the church. 
When it is planned to use the kitchen 
as an aid to social affairs, remember that 
using the kitchen to make profit is owt; 
that would make you liable to taxation; 
it would make you a profit-making in- 
stitution. That is, you cannot rent out 


G. PAUST, YONKERS, N. Y. 


Two views of the kitchen designed by 
Percy C. Quintard and installed at the 
First Congregational Church, New 
Canaan, Conn. A detailed plan of 
this kitchen appears on page 32. 


a kitchen for commercial purposes. But 
you can serve meals for a price, and ap- 
ply the income to pay off the debt on 
your church or kitchen equipment, which 
may have been purchased on the install- 
ment plan. But you cannot turn your 
kitchen into a commercial proposition to 
support extra-church activities. 

Perey C. Quintard of New York City, 
a nationally known kitchen plan consul- 
tant, has spent the last thirty-five years 
solving the problems of church, hospital, 
school and hotel kitchens. Asked to plan 
a kitchen, he goes into the territory and 
first of all makes a careful survey of the 
needs of the congregation; he studies the 
available space. If he finds a room that 
must be converted into a kitchen, in- 
stead of a new kitchen to be built into 
the architect’s plan for a completely new 
building—then he draws his own original 
plan and makes his own suggestions as 
to equipment. The equipment he selects 
with an eye to keeping it clean and work- 
able. He selects every item with the fu- 
ture in view; every table must be exactly 
the right height, for instance, as a pre- 
ventive against backaches. 

(Continued on page 32) 











THE BEAUTY OF THE COLONIAL SANCTUARY, THE DIGNITY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCHOOL, ARE BLENDED PERFECTLY IN FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


WORSHIP ed EDUCATION 


First Presbyterian Church of New Rochelle, N. Y., is an architectural gem. The 
proportions are admirable; worship and educational units are scholarly, refined. 


lx 1784, on the site of this church, a 
farmer named Louis Pintard built him- 
self a wooden farmhouse. One hundred 
and fifty years later, when plans for the 
present church were begun, both architect 
and congregation felt they could do no 
better than to continue the Colonial tra- 
dition, and the little farmhouse was 
moved aside, to its present location, where 
it serves today as a manse. 

The site of this church is unusually 
good; the building was laid out to take 
full advantage of the fine old surrounding 
trees and garden. The inspiring tower 
is made the focal point of this garden 
and the trees, and the result is one sel- 
dom attained even by architects striving 
to make use of natural environment. 

The outside church walls are of gray 
stone, trimmed with limestone quoins 
from a previous church. Inside, plastered 


Fine chancel creates a reverent atmosphere. 


The church-school building is a basic unit. 


walls and wood wainscoting are painted 
in light ivory and deep cream, Gry 
stucco on brick is used for the educe 
tional portion, with inside walls of gyp 
sum block, plastered and painted in soft 
tones. The whole roof, flashings, leat: 
ers and downspouts, are of copper. 
Note particularly how the plan work 
out the problem of using certain sectiol 
for different purposes. The social hall 
the ground floor can be made larger & 
smaller to become a dining room, theatt 
or gymnasium. Upstairs, the assembly 
halls can be used for several purposé 
In planning the educational unit, lea¢: 
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pte 


] ing educational experts were consulted, 
with the result that not an inch of space 
has been wasted. For the classrooms, the 

TENNIS (COURTS small unit, based on public-school ideas, 


has been adopted. The whole thing is 
adapted to the needs of the completely 
departmentalized church school; each 
child has the standard 15 square feet of 

space, 
The interior of the church is most im- 
ZCHURCH | pressive, due largely to the treatment of 
Ky, B . the chancel, with its properly placed al- 
yy . tar and the ample length of the nave with 
Yj its stately succession of columns. This 


RUMSEY PLACE 


interior has a devotional atmosphere 
which is rarely achieved in this style of 
architecture. 

At first casual observation, this church 
might be classified as “Colonial.” Yet 
there is no recognizable precedent for 
this structure, earlier than the 20th Cen- 
tury. Its social halls, gymnasium, nur- 
sery, game room, kindergarten, dining 
room, classrooms, assembly halls and of- 
fices just aren't Colonial; they represent 
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a 
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UPPER PART JUNIOR MEDIATE ve —— a | 

OF CHAPEL ASSEMBLY 


si¢ unit. 


painted 

Gray 
educa which were used almost exclusively for 
of gyp * SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


the purposes of worship. But First Pres- 
pur] Pe ue ee 

in soft UPPER PART OF byterian Church does this: it links old 
s, lead: beauty to current need, and does it well. 
r. The church was originally designed by 
one of the most noted architects in Amer- 
N ica—the late John Russell Pope of New 
otice how well the shape, size and York, and the pictures and plans used in 
contour of the plot are utilized; how this article come to us through the cour- 
: ‘sy of his associates and successors, the 

accessible assembly rooms are to class- ‘@SY 0! ls associates anc ee 

: firm of Eggers and Higgins. N. Y. 
rooms on the first and second floors; 


g (A color photo of First Presbyterian 
and that the kindergartners have no (hurch, by Charles Phelps Cushing, ap- 


stairs to climb! pears on our cover this month—Ed.) 


a conception vastly different from the 
early Colonial buildings in this country, 








AN EFFICIENT KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 29) 


The kitchen must be pleasingly deco- 
rated and well lighted. Mr. Quintard 
prefers to have the walls painted with a 
washable semi-gloss paint having high 
light-reflecting properties. He recom- 
mends, too, that the floor covering be 
of a good grade of linoleum with an over- 
all pattern that will not show footprints. 
He gets in as many windows as he can; 
he likes “unbroken window walls,” and 
so do the women who have to work in 
the kitchen. Where this is not possible, 
he tries to get either a good-sized sky- 
light, or a smaller number of larger win- 
dows. All electric light fixtures, whether 
overhead or on the sidewalls, are placed 
so that they eliminate all shadows from 
the work tables and give the maximum 
amount of light. Mr. Quintard favors 
a rectangular room in preference to any 
other shape, as this allows for the con- 
venient placing of units and automatic 
appliances that simplify culinary activity 
and lessen labor. 

A member of the Board of Trustees 
of First Congregational Church at New 
Canaan, Connecticut, Mr. Quintard drew 
the plans for the up-to-the-minute kitch- 
en in that plant, which we offer here as 
the ideal step-saving, time-saving, temper- 
saving church kitchen. It cost approxi- 
mately $2,000 (in 1940). Reproduced 
in the accompanying illustration, the plan 
shows how the cooks and the servers are 
separated from those who take the food 
into the dining room; the plan avoids all 
unnecessary confusion as it eliminates 
kitchen congestion. 

All the working tops on the cook’s 
table and urn stand are of stainless steel: 
that is a material hard to get right now, 
thanks to the war, but the working sur- 
faces can be of wood sprayed with lacquer 
to increase serviceability and durability. 
Steel cabinets in this particular kitchen 
are in a cheerful blue lacquer finish, pro- 
vide full storage space for pots and pans, 
and create an appearance of bright, clean 
orderliness. 

The gas range has a flat, all-hot top 
with a few open burners and two thermo- 
statically controlled ovens each capable 
of roasting four turkeys. At the left of 
the range, a heavy-duty work table, with 
sectional maple top, facilitates quick cut- 
ting and slicing, while a separate carving 
board for meats is provided at the steam- 
table. This latter is an_ electrically 
heated “steam” table as this type elim- 
inates water and waste connections. Each 
container in the table is equipped with 
an adjustable heat control device, so that 
soups, potatoes, sauces and the like are 
all kept at individual temperatures suited 
to their particular requirements. 

The water heater is an essential item 
and may be operated by gas, electricity, 
coal or oil; it should be of sufficient size 
to permit an adequate supply of hot 


water (180°) for all kitchen purposes. 
Improved design and control of these 
heaters ensures a small fuel consumption, 
and all the modern heaters provide maxi- 
mum protection against radiation loss. 
A cabinet for all glasses and silver is 
on the waitresses’ side of the kitchen and 
is equipped with a stainless steel sink for 
drinking water. This, when need arises, 
could be utilized as an additional facility 
for washing glasses. The equipment in- 
cludes a hot and cold dish space, a warm- 
er for the coffee cups and a coffee urn. 
The old bugbear of dish washing has 
been considerably modified by a modern 
hotel dishwasher installed next to a soiled 
dish table, 8 ft. long and 3 ft. wide. This 
latter is located at the entrance door, in 
order to prevent soiled dishes, brought 
back from the dining room, from inter- 
fering with and delaying the service of 
subsequent courses. Mr. Quintard ad- 
vises that the work of dish washing should 
be started as soon as the first soiled dishes 
are returned to the kitchen so that, with 
proper management, this normally un- 
pleasant task can be completed almost 


into hot or greasy water in order to pull 
out the drain plug, as is usually the case 
with most kitchen sinks, 

An 18 inch exhaust fan changes the air 
every five minutes, eliminates all cooking 
odors and keeps the kitchen temperature 
at a convenient working level. 

There is a sufficiency of upper and base 
cabinets for all practical purposes, and 
these are of adequate size, depth and 
height to allow for the storage of all pots, 
pans, crockery, cutlery and general kitch- 
en and cleaning equipment. A separate 


cupboard was included in the plan, so § 


that it could be utilized for the storage of 
vases; a consideration that was much 
appreciated by the flower committee, 
Wire shelves in all the cupboards pre 
vent the collection of dust and all cabi- 
nets are, of course, built up to the ceil- 


ing in order to eliminate dust-collecting | 


space on top. 

In any well-planned church kitchen 
and with proper organization, — there 
should be none of the old difficulties of 
overcrowded, ill-lighted, poorly venti- 
lated, under-equipped quarters, — nor 


LEGEND OF KITCHEN PLAN 


1. Refrigerator. 


2. Counter for desserts and salads. 


3. Pots and pans. 4. 


Work table. 5. Gas Range. 6. Eighteen-inch exhaust fan. 7. 8. Pot and vege- 


table sinks. 9. Clean-dish table. 


10. Dishwashing machine. 


11. Dish return. 


12. Cabinet. 13. Vase cupboard. 14. Glass and silver cabinet. 15. Sink. 16. 


Coffee-urn stand. 


17. Cold-dish table. 18. Hot-dish table. 


19. Electric steam- 


table. 20. Drop carving table. 21. Soiled-dish table. 22. Drawers. 


as soon as the last course has been 
served. Where a dishwasher is not in- 
stalled, it usually means that several per- 
sons have to stay for hours after the 
others have left in order to wash up and 
put the things away. 

The pot and vegetable sinks, of good 
material that will not readily stain, are 
equipped with outside valve handles 
which eliminate the need for reaching 


should there be any excuse for serving 
hot food in a half-cold, unappetizing 


condition. In the properly equipped, 
well-designed kitchen having efficient 
help, the meals should be comparable to 
those served in fastidious homes, so that 
church suppers and refreshments will be 
pleasurably anticipated rather than re 
garded as the poorest part of the evening. 
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OLKLORIST May Kennedy Mc- 

Cord had once suggested that I keep 

records of my work in the Ozark 
backhills and when Ann Fair of the 
Springfield News-Leader came to my 
Hickory County cabin for an interview, 
Ihad figures to show for my missionary 
eforts. They showed that in one year I 
had walked 4,363 miles, preached 324 
times to audiences totaling 37,000 per- 
sons. I never asked for an offering from 
ty of these regular appointments and 
received $172.35—an income of $14.36 
amonth! 

Miss Fair’s story dubbed me “The 
Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks” and it 
Was a virtual suggestion to Ozark 
churches everywhere that they invite 
me to preach. The requests poured in 
but I attempted to fill only the requests 
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The first wedding | performed, after being or- 
dained, was Albert’s. He had come home from 
the CCC camp bringing Viola Creason with him. 
They were married in our cabin. 


[CONCLUSION] 


from churches within fifteen miles of my 
cabin. Ozark church audiences are just 
as large on a weekday night as on Sun- 
day and I maintained a full schedule. 
Generally I walked home after services 
but if the weather was bad I would 
spend the night with the first family that 
asked me. Then I devoted the following 
day to visiting as many people as I could. 
Those on the sick list were visited first. 


One pay toward the end of summer, 
I walked to the Owsley school. Mary 
Louise was locking the schoolhouse door 
when I arrived. 

“How about letting me walk as far as 
Dyers’ with you?” I asked. 

We left the schoolhouse and headed 
down the trail toward Mary Louise’s 
boarding place. 

“T preached at Hardscrabble last night 


and spent the night there,” I said. “To- 
morrow night is my regular preaching 
appointment at Turney Bridge—it’s only 
four miles from here. Would you care to 
walk over there with me?” 

“Why, yes, I’d like to go if the 
weather’s fit,” she replied. “These people 
are so interesting in spite of their preju- 
dices that I enjoy getting to know them.” 

Next day the time to call for Mary 
Louise seemed always to be far away, 
but at last my impatience was rewarded 
and she was again at my side. I noticed 
that the evening chill descended early 
that evening but I wasn’t much con- 
cerned with the lowering of the tempera- 
ture as we hiked along, yet when I rose 
to speak in the church’s arbor, I realized 
that fall was truly upon us and that this 
would probably be my last meeting of 
the year before an outdoor congregation. 











My text was from the Book of Ruth 
where Boaz instructed his reapers to pur- 
posely leave gleanings for Ruth. In my 
sermon I spoke of the older Christian’s 
duty to give the young workers parts to 
perform in church activities, to leave 
grain in the form of good example. 

The four-mile trail back through the 
wooded hills was illuminated by a 
harvest moon. The night was almost as 
light as day. At the crest of Childer’s 
Ridge, we paused and stood in silent ad- 
miration of the scene that stretched be- 
fore us. 

“T don’t wonder that you love these 
hills and the people here,” Mary Louise 
said softly, “and I can see why they 
love you. Every day you leave handsfull 
of the grain of truth, unselfishness and 
devotion to God where these people can 
glean.” 

“Thank you,” I replied. “That means 
a great deal to me.” I hesitated and then 
turned to her. “Mary Louise. ve been 
thinking that we both 
realize just how much we mean to each 
other.” I took her in my arms and whis- 
pered, “Mary will you 
these hills, these people and this work 
with me?” 

She was silent, and I was afraid. But 
when she finally raised her head from my 
shoulder she quoted softly, ~ “Whither 
thou goest I will go; thy people will be 
my people and thy God will be my 


God. ” 


rich 


have come to 


Louise, share 


WE startep the New Year by becom- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Guy Howard, in a 
simple ceremony at the Dyer home. My 
father, who had come from lowa, Al- 
bert, Clayton, and the Dyers were the 
only wedding guests. Brother Waisner, 
a neighboring pastor, read 

We knew that a charivari would inevi- 
tably follow, so in deference to Mrs. 
Dyer’s invalid mother. instead of re- 
maining at the Dyers a second day, we 
went to a neighbor’s home. I omitted 
the usual cigar treat but knowing that 
even men never turn down a 
bought six dollars worth of candy for 
the event. 

The merrymakers came at ten o'clock 
tooting fox horns, ringing cow bells and 
firing shotguns; they pounded on pans 
and hammered on the house with the 
palms of their hands. The deafening din 
persisted until we went to the door and 
bade them enter and partake of the treat 
which we had piled into a dishpan ani 
set upon the table. 

Fiddles and guitars appeared as if 
from nowhere and the leader of the 
group led off with a song that eventually 
evolved into a funny little folk ballad 
about an old maid and a bachelor 
tin’ hitched.” As _ they 


the vows. 


sweet, I 


“oet- 


Mary 


sang, 


Louise and I had to stand in the center 


of the circle which they had formed. 
The charivari lasted two hours 
the celebrants drifted away over the hills. 


before 


It would have been too far for Mary 
Louise to walk from our cabin every 
school day so she continued to board at 
Dyers during the week. She had gotten 
along splendidly with the school. She 
had made no attempt to revolutionize 
the district but by patient work with the 
children, she had been able to convince 
them and their parents of her sincerity. 

Owsley term ended in April and then 
Mary Louise took up permanent 
dence in our little cabin. We 
that she should give up teaching and 
that I would apply to teach at Owsley. 
The board granted me the contract and 
we rented a cabin about a mile and a 
quarter from the school. Clayton didn’t 


resli- 


decided 
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@ Christian Herald readers have a 
treat in store for them in the March 
issue when our new continued story, 
MISS BARTON’S BOARDERS by 
the popular author, Ruth Gilbert 
Cochran, begins. Miss Barton is a 
sunny maiden aunt who never quite 
realizes her own potentialities, and 
approaches each new task timorous- 
ly, yet always emerges—thanks to 
her nimble wit—with great success. 
She decides to make her white-ele- 
phant house pay by taking in sum- 
mer boarders. She secures the 
Candlebeam Singers, a gay and mot- 
ley troupe of concert artists ... 
and Madame Rodinoff, foreign, 
overbearing, mysterious. Then the 
fun begins! 

MISS BARTON’S BOARDERS 
is a rare combination of a human 
story of lovable, small-town folks, 
quiet humor, youthful romance and 
‘ . international intrigue and 
suspense. 


Look for it 
IN THE MARCH ISSUE. 
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move with us since he had taken a job 
working out for the summer and was to 
board at the home of his employer. 

Several of the mission points where I 
preached held “pound parties” and show- 
ers for us and we raised a fine garden 
that assured us of food for the winter. 

The winter was a busy one. Nearly 
every evening after school I hiked to 
week-night appointments for preaching. 
I usually remained home on Saturday 
night but had two Sunday services. 
There were many funerals that winter 
and as invitations to preach came from 
towns many miles away, we were kept 
busy. My wife frequently accompanied 
me on these preaching trips. 

Mary (“Louise was a member of the 
Disciples of Christ (commonly called the 
Christian Church, or Campbellites) but 
I had never joined any church in the 
hills. Since there were no Friends meet- 
ing houses in the Ozarks, I decided as my 


parents had, that a “house divided 
against itself would not stand,” so one 
Sunday we walked into Cross Timber 
for morning worship and placed ow 
membership in the Christian Church. 
Once month during the two 
years past I had preached in the Meth. 
odist Church at Cross Timbers but after 
my affiliation with another church, a let. 


each 


ter from the Methodist pastor explained f past 
that I was no longer welcome there. | 


knew that many members of that church f 


would be hurt and that a church squab. 


ter, so I merely told them, when asked, 
that I was unavailable. 

Shortly after that I was ordained as a 
the Christian Church by 
Brother J. H. Jones, a patriarch of that 
denomination at a Fifth Sunday meeting 
in Wheatland. He gave the charge as] 


pastor in 


knelt on the church platform and the} 


elders stood around me with their right 
hands on my bowed head. 


Brother Jones asked: “Will you stand> 


ready to answer the call of service irre. 
spective of personal feelings or weather 


conditions?” I replied, “God helping me,— 


I will.” In ten years of preaching, I have 
kept that pledge and only on four occa 
sions have I been compelled to send a 
substitute. 

The first wedding I performed, after 
heing ordained, was Albert’s. He came 
home from the CCC camp and brought 
Viola Creason with him. They wer 
married in our cabin and when it came 
time for them to return to the forest 
area, Mary Louise and I rode along in 
the mail truck. That trip was to bh 
Mary Louise’s last for a while as she was 
to become a mother. A few weeks later, 
Louise Ann was born in a Sedalia hos 
pital. 

The months of that year were never 
dull ones. When Mary Louise and 
Louise Ann came home from the hospi 
tal, the household duties increased and it 
was my desire to help with them that] 
might in part justify my happiness. My 
day was rounded almost to the bursting 
with activity. I taught, preached, cour 
selled: I organized Sunday schools ané 
young people’s activities; baptized i 
winter-cold streams, conducted funeral 
and performed weddings. 

School was soon to end and TI need 
must prepare for the summer months 
when school-district treasurers do not 
write warrants. I was offered the pa 
torate of the Christian Church at Hous 
ton, county seat of Texas County. 4 
parsonage was furnished and I was 10 
have two free Sundays each month fo 
missionary work. I had little choice but 
to accept the call. 

The parsonage at Houston wasn’t it 
mediately available for it had beel 
rented, so we had to take temporary Tes 
dence at a tourist camp. I was walking 
to the church in preparation for a two 
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' weeks’ revival when a car stopped at my 
side and the driver called to me. He was 
a pleasant appearing fellow. 



























































oufe “Jf you’re going downtown, how about 
h. riding with me?” 
twof “Thank you,” I replied as I opened the 
Teth-B door and stepped into the car. “My 
alter name is Howard.” 
a let-— “Mine’s Holbrook,” he smiled. “I’m 
ained pastor of the Baptist Church. You’re a 
re. 1) stranger here, aren’t you?” 
burch} “Yes, we just moved into town late 
quab- § yesterday,” I answered. 
e lets” “So you’re going to live here?” the 
isked, pastor said benignly. “We’d be mighty 
pleased to have you come to the Baptist 
1 asah Church if you are churchgoing people.” 
h byf “We’re churchgoing people, all right,” 
i that} [ replied, “but Sunday is my busy day. 
eeting> [f I ever have a Sunday when I’m not 
e asl busy, I'll be happy to come.” 
d thf “‘Remember the Sabbath, to keep it 
 right® holy,’” he quoted. “If I was in a job 
that made me work on Sunday, Id get 
stand another,” he declared in all seriousness. 
e ire § “Where do you work?” 
eathe— “I’m the new pastor of the Christian 
ng me,— Church,” I said with much amusement. 
Thaveh “Oh,” he stammered. “Well, the invi- 
* occa F tation still stands.” He parked his car 
send af near the center of town and got out. As 
I walked away I wondered if the pastor 
, afterf and congregation of every church in 
» came — Houston was working for members like 
rought¥ an English setter in a birdy meadow. It 
wertf might be a good sign. 
t camef—’ Houston was a wealthy little town 
forest — with considerable social grouping based 
long inf upon material wealth. Naturally this 
to be— created social problems and engendered 
he was religious problems as well. Just as some 
s later,f people could be catalogued according to 
ia hos f the facade of their houses, they might 
F also be classified by the church they at- 
> never tended. 
se ani The Baptist and Methodist churches 
» hospi had larger memberships than Christian 
1 and it® Church, so one of my first tasks in the 
| that 1 new appointment was to conduct a two- 
ss. Myf weeks’ revival. The harvest was small. 
sursting There were only two new members as 
1, coun the result of this initial work in Houston 
ols ani§ and had it not been for the prospects of 
ized if successful mission endeavor in the hills 
funeral § surrounding the town, I would have been 
discouraged. But the fields were wide 
I needs § and fertile in the backhills and I walked 
months again . . . Prescott ... Walker... 
do not Oak Hill... 
the pas We were finally able to move into the 
it Hous ff parsonage und as Louise Ann was soon to 
inty. AfBhave a playmate and Mary Louise was 
was tB il, I spent more and more time close to 
onth for f Houston working with Boy Scouts, Chris- 
oice but f tian Endeavor Societies, and other young 





people’s groups. 
At Oak Hill we raised enough money 





isn’t int 









ad beet § at a pie supper to buy a linen tablecloth 
ary re § ftom a mail-order house. On this, we 
walking embroidered “friendship” names with 
ry a twoff blue thread, at twenty-five cents a name 
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and thus earned forty dollars which we 
used for building a cabin at Bennett 
Spring where a young people’s Christian 
Service Camp was held annually. 

We had hoped our second child would 
be born on Christmas, but Frieda Helen 
arrived ahead of schedule. Then life un- 
der the parsonage eaves was further com- 
plicated when Louise Ann developed 
pneumonia while Frieda Helen was get- 
ting her start in life and Mary Louise 
was still ill from a sickness that had had 
its beginning three months earlier. Final- 
ly after weeks made bearable only by the 
kind ministrations of Mrs. Sarah John- 
son and the practical nurse whom she 
brought and help from some of our 
faithful flock, my family was out of 
danger and I had more time to devote to 
preaching. 

But Mary Louise had a relapse and 
her condition grew steadily worse through 
the spring months. Household bills pyra- 
mided and the weight of it all pressed 
heavily upon my shoulders. I worried 
lest we would never be able to pay the 
doctor bill and I apologized to Doctor 
Herron for my negligence. 

He smiled at me. “Brother Howard,” 
he said, “never in my life have I charged 
a minister a penny for my services and 
I’m not going to start with you. Just 
remember to tell the folks in a sermon 
someday that there are tithers who don’t 
go to church. You’re doing a fine work 
here but don’t let them nail you to a 
cross.” 

Despite the doctor’s continued atten- 
tion to her, Mary Louise seemed to grow 


~ 


weaker and weaker and he recommended 
that sne be taken to a good hospital for 
a thorough examination and diagnosis. 
But our two babies were a big problem. 
I couldn’t afford a competent nurse for 
them and I hadn’t been able to supply 
them with adequate food. I was broke. 

The income from my work had dwin- 
dled to almost nothing in the lean years 
that were upon the land. I tried to get a 
school, but couldn’t. During one period 
of four days, a quart of milk was the 
daily fare for my family. 

Desperation made me abandon my 
pride and determine to take Mary Louise 
to St. Louis immediately and somehow 
see that the right kind of care was pro- 
vided for the two babies. Several people 
offered to adopt the little girls but such 
requests, even when they came from fine 
Christian people, hurt us to the quick. 

We accepted the invitation of a neigh- 
bor to take us to St. Louis in her car 
after I had made preliminary arrange- 
ments for Mary Louise to enter Barnes 
Hospital. On our way to the hospital I 
took our little girls to the Christian 
orphanage. It was a dark hour when I 
left my family in the city and returned 
alone to the hills. 

Funds were urgently needed to pay 
local bills;; more money would be re- 
quired for hospital bills. I went to work 
as a janitor and clerk in a Houston de- 
partment store, but I continued to fill 
my church appointments. One day I 
fainted in the store and Dr. Herron was 
summoned. 

(Continued on page 67) 


“Mary Louise, will you share these hills, these people and this work with me?” 
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Cunrent Films — 


REVIEWED BY MOTION PICTURE 


[aie or tated wou YOUR SENTINEL 


Audience Suitability: 
A—Adults; YP—Young people; F—Family. 


—_—a Forever Fatthful 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE. Anne Bax- 
ter, Ralph Bellamy, Aline MacMahon, 
Ruth Warrick. (United Artists) A psy- 
chological story. A young girl dramatizes 
herself and her power to influence people 
for her own ends. She plays havoc with 
the household in which she is a guest; she 
is a scheming, evil creature. The dramatic 
possibilities of every situation are brought 
out; sometimes these are expressed, again 
they are implied. Evil eventually de- 
stroys itself, but it has inflicted disaster 
upon everything it has touched. There is 
some social drinking in the family; it is 
shown as an evil. This is a mature play. A 


TOGETHER AGAIN. /J/rene Dunne, 
Charles Boyer, Charles Coburn, Mona 
Freeman. (Columbia) Irene Dunne has 
been mayor of Brookhaven, Vermont since 
the death of her husband. There is a 
statue of her late husband in the town 
square and one night in a thunder storm, 
lightning knocks off the head. This dis- 
aster convinces the understanding father- 
in-law that the mayoress should take a 
trip to New York to commission a sculp- 
tor to make a new statue. He persuades 
her to buy a bright new hat and to stay 
long enough to have some fun. She goes 
to the city, meets an artist (Charles 
Boyer), and life is never the same again. 
Much fun and humor and an excellent 
cast. F 


THE VERY THOUGHT OF YOU. A Rock of Ages monument truly 


Dennis Morgan, Eleanor Parker, Dane 
Clark, Faye Emerson. (Warner) A fair H . 7 
wartime comedy-drama, It is a soldier’s Your satisfaction is guaranteed to you by 
love story. A group of engineers are a 
shown on the Aleutians and we follow two the familiar seal. 
Ve Sr an< e P -o y e e . 
oa jr ee And it costs so little more to be certain, 


storms of Attu and in sunny Pasadena is when you choose a Rock of Ages monu- 
startling. The soldiers find that some of 


their friends have not missed them, hardly ment. Send for the free illustrated book, 

realizing that they have been gone for two | ; oe 

years. The boys meet two girls and it is “How to Choose a Memorial”. Address 

love at sight. A poignant mood is achieved 
eo $3 " 9 

throughout. A YP Department H-25. 


belongs to the ages. Its beauty is timeless. 


NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART. 7S C 
Cary Grant, Ethel Barrymore, Barry ee EE AES Ce eee 


Fitzgerald, June Duprez, Jane MV yatt. Barre, Vermont 

(R.K.O) This is a sordid, disturbing story, 

and only for those who want to think. a 
There is drinking as a part of the plot. It | 





Ask your dealer for proof of 

? the life we want to help make bet- permanence in any cemetery 
It is the story of Ernie Mott, a roll- 
ne stone in London’s poorest district. He 
comes into the picture out of a fog and 
temains in pretty much of a fog about 


himself and his life. His mother, Ethel BARRE GRANITE. 
Barrymore, has an incurable illness; he 
(Continued on page 56) MONUMENTS 
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WHEN BUSHNELL PRAYED 
READ GENESIS 28:16-22 


ONCE Horace Bushnell and a friend 
were spending some days in the White 
Mountains. They got to know each 
other well and for Bushnell’s friend it 
was an unforgettable illustration of how 
a man could live daily with a deep sense 
of God’s presence. One night as they 
were almost ready to retire, Bushnell 
said: “We ought to pray before we 
Then he prayed with that  sin- 
cerity and naturalness for which he was 
loved so much. Later the friend wrote: 
“God seemed so real during that prayer 
that I was afraid to stretch out my hand 
in the darkness for fear I should touch 
Him.” 


Lord, be with us in our downsitting 


sleep.” 


and our uprising. our going out and our 


coming in, both now and evermore. 


Amen. 


FEB. ' A CREDIT TO UNCLE SAM 
2 § == READ 2 CORINTHIANS 15:7-14 
Od 


Nor long ago a bank teller in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, gave a young Amer- 
ican sailor too much change; he paid him 
in pounds instead of dollars; in all, seven 
hundred dollars too much. The bank 
teller frantic with worry as he 
would have to make good the deficiency. 
While he was endeavoring to give an ac- 
count of the whole affair, the 
sailor returned to the bank with a puz- 
zled look on his face. “I seem to have 
gotten too much change,” he said. Then 
everybody was happy. A New Zealand 
paper featured the incident, 
“The innate honesty of an American 
sailor.” 


Was 


young 


headed: 


Lord, so write Thy truth upon our 
hearts that we shall do Thy will gladly 
and naturally. Amen. 


FEB. ' SCHOOLMASTER TO 
; *% READ 
& 


AMERICA 
ECCLESIASTES 9:7-12 


On OCTOBER 16, 1828, which was 
his seventieth birthday, Noah Webster, 
after twenty-eight years of unremitting 
toil, completed his monumental diction- 
ary. “Slowly he wiped the ink from the 


° capped the 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. ARCHER WALLACE 


quill, laid it down, and methodically 
inkwell. His 
blinked. He turned to his wife and col- 
league and caught her hands. Together 
they knelt by the desk and prayed trem- 
blingly and humbly, giving thanks to 
God for His providence in sustaining 
them through their long labor, since June 
1800 when the project was first publicly 
announced.” Thus did a truly great man 
recognize the help of God in a great 
task. 

We praise Thee, O Lord, for the ex- 
ample of men and women who in face of 
contempt and scorn have bravely obeyed 
Thy will and rejoiced in it. Amen. 


FEB. SOLOMON’S DILEMMA 
4 READ ISATAH 1:10-20 


ee 


ss 
Nor long ago Pisa was much in the 
news. It has more than a famous leaning 
tower. There is in Pisa a famous fresco 
of the resurrection of all men painted by 
Pietro Lorenzetti. It shows King Solo- 
mon coming out of his tomb and looking 
greatly perplexed because he did not 
know whether he belonged to the right or 
left. It reveals the thought of that time 
about Solomon, a problematic character 
in whom good and evil were strangely 
mixed. There are many of us who, like 
Israel’s great king, sway between our 
allegiance to the highest and other loy- 
alties much less worthy. 

Lord, Thou hast been wounded by our 
transgressions, by our indifference and 
coldness; awaken in us a zeal for holy 
things. Amen. 


FEB. 


5 


SPIRITUAL MATURITY 
READ JOHN 


=>) 


15:1-8 


o, 
9 


A FRIEND of ours was leaving home 
for a three months’ trip and his six-year- 
old boy said, “Daddy, while you are 
gone I shall try hard to grow.” In com- 
menting on this, the father said to some 
friends, “I expect he forgot to try, but I 
know that even if he did try he would 
not succeed that way.” We grow un- 
consciously, and we don’t even know 
that we are growing. In the spiritual 
realm, growth comes when we commit 
ourselves to God’s keeping; when we let 





A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


Him rule in our hearts. Our growth ce- 


moist eyes © pends upon our consecration. 


Lord, we pray that as we go onward in 
life we may ascend to greater heights of 
love and devotion to Thee for Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


FEB. BONAR’S FAVORITE TEXT 
6 READ PSALM 36:5-10 


Wuen Bishop Bonar, the famous 
hymn-writer, was a child, he was much 
under the care of a well-meaning nurse, 
and whenever the child had 
naughty she made him repeat over and 
over again the verse, “Thou God seest 
me,” until he almost grew to fear and 
hate the words. Many years later, he 
loved the truth behind these 
words, and the text became his favorite. 
During the closing years of his life he re- 


been 


blessed 


peated the words over and over again; 
it gave him great comfort to know that 
God knew everything and in that knowl- 
edge his soul found rest. 

Lord, be ever with us; when the way 
is heavy carry us, in the darkness com- 
fort us and in the day of resurrection, 
comfort us. Amen. 


FEB. 


/ 


THE IDEAL CHURCH 
READ EPHESIANS 5:25-33 


¢ ee 


°, 
. 


*, 


Henry Ward Beecher once com- 
plained that too many churches were 
more like rooming houses than homes. 
In a rooming house the people need have 
nothing to do with each other; they may 
not even know one another. Each occu- 
pant goes to his own room and minds his 
own business. But Paul’s idea of the 
Church was that of a family where the 
bonds of love were strong and tender 
and where love reigned supreme. All his 
epistles written to churches he had vis- 
ited, overflow with gracious salutations 
and remembrances. Paul carried the 
memory of their kindness and devotion 
in his heart. 

Lord, bless Thy Church everywhere. 
We thank Thee for the nurture she gave 
us and for the tasks she set for our grow- 
ing life. Amen. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ARE YOU PLA 


| ri A New Church, | 
. ) | w | Remodelling the Old One, 
-| ee | Clearing off Your Debt? 
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af ; 2g | \ Now is the time 
, to Raise the Money! 


Tie churches tace a great opportunity to secure 


OUuS 
uch 
rse, , é funds needed for a post-war building construction 
cn >> 2 qe ram. Never i ’s hi has th 
and f program. ever in our country s history has the na- 
ee tional income been so great. People are supporting 
an a at . : aa 

h > er . A war work causes and contributing to religious and 
ie educational institutions more generously than ever 
rite. : S é P 
re. hi prone | before. 
ain; ry — 
that bee a 
all We invite you to learn 


what other churches are do- 
way i as ; e a . ; 
om- By ~ ing and without obligation 


Hon, to consult us about any fund 


raising program. 


Under our professional 
























— - 1 oe - leadership more than $240,- 
were ; } \ 000,000 has been raised to 
mes, ‘| —_ i “= 
have ; . date, mostly for religious 
may si : : 


and institutional purposes. 
9eCcu- 
is his 


' the A FREE copy of “Financ- 
> the 


onder & , ing Philanthropy” will be 
, his ; Ax mailed you on request. 
VI1S- 


tions 


it (i Se. | MARTS AND LUNDY 


here. eT a rd | 521 Fifth Avenue 
voll ae a . . New York 17, N. Y. 
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JESUS’ ESTIMATE 
OF HUMAN WORTH 


READ—MATTHEW 9:1, 9-13, 18-26 


FEB. 
4th 


a 


o, 
“2 


Mrrace-workER with men was 
Jesus. Turning water into wine, sending 
the blood coursing through paralyzed 
veins and making blind men see, even 
waking men from the sleep of death— 
what are these to compare with the mir- 
acles wrought in human _ personality! 
Nothing could be lower in worth than a 
traitor. To the Jews, tax-gatherers were 
just that, traitors for a price, traitors to 
their nation. They had sold out to 
Rome. And the very system of taxing 
encouraged dishonesty. Rare were the 
tax-gatherers like Matthew or Zacchaeus 
who had any claim to respectability. 
“Publicans and sinners” were words that 
belonged together by the almost univer- 
sal verdict of the age. 

Did not Jesus demonstrate the wide- 
ness of His mercy when He called the 
despised and rejected of men to be His 
disciples? And how Matthew, for one, 
justified His call! Jesus read the latent 
powers within him and loved him up 
from keeping records of Romans taxes 
to making a record of the Good News 
through which he will live forever. 

Another “nobody” appears on our les- 
son stage. Jesus was on His way to the 
house of Jairus. Now Jairus was a real 
somebody, a ruler who had come to call 
Jesus to raise his dead daughter. There 
seemed every reason for hurry, but Jesus 
was never too hurried to sympathize with 
human need. A mere nobody had touched 
Him with the faltering hand of faith. 
For twelve long years she had suffered, 
trying every physician, every remedy of 
which she heard. Shut out from the 
place of worship by the nature of her 
disease, poor, despised, lonely, desperate, 
she had ventured to try Jesus. She might 
have been beaten for touching a rabbi, 
but she had faith enough to make the 
venture. For the moment, the ruler and 
his trouble were laid aside and again the 
despised and rejected of men became 
important. Jesus has never ceased mak- 
ing over nobodies into somebodies, seek- 
ing and saving the lost. Have we, His 
disciples, shared His purpose and vision? 


Jarrus was not forgotten. In spite of 
the mockery of the people, Jesus lifted 
his little daughter from death itself. The 
same authority that could call Matthew 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


by Ames ohn Traver 


from the sordid business of tax-gathering 
and that could answer the trembling 
faith of an unknown woman, could also 
call the dead to life. Later He was to 
demonstrate in His own tomb His power 
over death. Tell that to the countless 
homes bereaved by war! Tell mourning 
parents of the compassion of Jesus, so 
wide, so unreserved! Into that joyous life 
of endless fellowship with Him, Jesus is 
calling His own. He is taking them by 
the hand and saying, “Come, my child, 
arise.” What to human eyes seems the 
end of day, to Jesus is the dawn. To be 
assured of His power to care for His own, 
is the only real comfort. 

The worth Jesus placed on each one of 
us has nothing to do with the judgments 
of our neighbors or considerations of race, 
nationality, color, or class. It is there 
because He places it there. Without Him 
we are worthless. He paid the price with 
His own precious blood to make us 
worthy to be called “children of God.” 
He is calling us from the seat of custom 
to discipleship, from sickness to health, 
from death to life. Can we say Him nay? 


Questions: 

“We see men as they are. 
men as they might become.” 
giving examples to illustrate. 

Is faith effective by its greatness or 
can even a little faith save? How great 
faith did the woman have in our lesson? 
See Matthew 17:20. 

Is human worth something innate in 
man? Or is it value placed there by 
Christ? See Ephesians 2:8. Is Jesus’ 
estimate of human worth any excuse for 
pride? 


Jesus saw 
Discuss, 


—TRIUMPHANT SERVICE 


e%READ—MATTHEW 10:1, 5-8; 11:1, 25-30 


regs.  § JESUS AND THE TWELVE 
1 


11th 


THE twelve were called, not drafted. 
Their response was their responsibility. 
It would be much easier if we were not 
so free. Christianity, like democracy, 
depends on the consent of the governed. 
Jesus wants no slave labor in His king- 
dom. Peter, James, John and the rest 
had their choice to make. It was either 
their boats and nets, or a pilgrim career 
in the company of “One who had not 
where to lay His head.” The triumph of 
their service had its roots in the triumph 
of their unreserved decision for Christ. 
Commonplace men they were, all peas- 


=: 


ants, all country folks, but Judas. They 
were not students of books, but of life. 
They were impulsive, hot-tempered, 
friendly, practical, doubtful, confused, 
sincere, indeed they were run-of-the-mill, 
with one common virtue—they loved 
Jesus. What His daily comradeship 
meant to their lives can best be meas- 
ured by what they became. The peanut 
was a tasty tid-bit and little more till 
George Washington Carver called it to 
hundreds of useful tasks. When Jesus 
calls, we may be sure that with the call 
will come the worthiness to accept it. 
The call to comradeship with Jesus will 
always raise the sincere disciple from 
fisherman and tax-gatherer to apostle and 
saint. 


Bia BUSINEss awaited the newly com- 
missioned apostles. They were to man- 
age unclean spirits and conquer disease. 
They were to heal the deep-seated 
wounds of illness and misfortune. What 
did they know about such a task? Well, 
they had been with Jesus and learned of 
Him. All His three years of ministry He 
was concentrating upon the preparation 
of these men to carry on after He would 
leave them. This very mission, of which 
we read in our lesson, was a part of this 
preparation. We learn by doing. Too 
many Christians excuse themselves from 
the call to personal evangelism by claim- 
ing ignorance and the fear of bungling. 
The way to learn to speak a word for 
Christ is to speak a word for Christ. The 
way to help a troubled neighbor is to set 
one’s feet moving in the path to his 
house. 

It is still the business of the Church 
to battle against the enemies of human 
happiness. Jesus has commissioned us as 
He commissioned His apostles. The stem 
of the word “commission” is mission, and 
that means “sent.” There is still work 
in the highways and hedges where half of 
the people of America are trying to meet 
life without Christ. In the life of one 
Gideon Ousley is the story of his rebel- 
lion against the call of Christ. He felt 
that he knew too little to be of use to 
his Lord. In a dream he heard Jesus 
say, “You know the disease? You know 
the cure? You know enough.” 

It was a very personal commitment 
these men made. It was not the logic of 
Jesus’ teaching or even the convincing 

(Continued on page 44) 
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SIVE in APPEARANCE—yet LOW in PRICE! 


312 Hymns and Gospel Songs, bound in a strikingly 
beautiful cloth binding, very rich in appearance. 
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Puffed cereal and molasses make sweet candy for parties, save precious sugar. 


he PARTY MONTH 


By Esther Foley 


EBRUARY is our party month. George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and St. 
Valentine all compete for attention. And 
the children are very well aware of the 
value of each personality. Celebrations 
are in order and parties call for sweets, 
but the national sugar bowl is very low. 
This year use the natural sources of sugar 
to make candy, cookies and cakes. Mo- 
lasses, honey and maple syrup will help. 
Corn syrup, of which there is a slightly 
larger supply, can also help. Dried fruits, 
mixed with the bountiful crop of nuts, 
can be formed into sweet and satisfying 
candies. These, with a bit of cane sugar, 
used wisely, and just where actually re- 
quired, will sweeten sufficiently any party 
planned this month. 


YULETIDE PEACH STRIPS 


1 cup dried peaches Granulated sugar 


Rinse peaches, steam about 15 minutes 
over hot water and remove skins. Press 
peaches between folds of towel to flatten 
and remove excess moisture. Slice in very 
thin strips and roll in granulated sugar. 


HOLIDAY FRUIT BALLS 
1 cup prunes Finely chopped un- 


1 cup dried white figs blanched almonds 
1 cup seedless raisins 

Steam prunes to soften. Remove pits. 
Rinse figs and clip stems. Put raisins, figs, 
and prunes through a food chopper using 
a fine knife. Mix well shape into balls or 


small sticks about 114 inches long, and 
roll in 
Yield: one pound of candy. 


almonds or granulated sugar. 


VICTORY PRUNES 


2 % cup finely cut can- 


2 cups prunes 
14 cup chopped died ginger or can- 
died cherries 


“blanched almonds 

Honey 

Granulated sugar 

Steam prunes to soften. Remove pits. 
Combine almonds, ginger or cherries and 
sufficient honey to moisten: blend and use 
to stuff prunes. Roll in granulated sugar. 
Serve as a confection. 
PARISIAN SWEETS 


14 cup honey 

1 lb. figs 1 square of chocolate 
14 lb. shucked nutmeats melted 

Cocoa and sugar mixed 


1 lb. dates 


Put fruits and nutmeats through meat 
erinder. Heat honey with chocolate, very 
slightly, over hot water, stirring until 
chocolate has dissolved. Add this to fruit 
mixture and mix until evenly blended. 
Form into small balls, roll in a mixture of 
cocoa and sugar. Let dry overnight be- 
fore packing away. Approximate vield: 
21% lbs. of candy. 


MOLASSES FRUIT BARS 


4 cup shortening 14 teaspoon soda 
4 cup sugar 144 teaspoons baking 
egg powder 
4 cup molasses 1% cups whole-wheat 
14 cups sifted flour flakes 
4 teaspoon salt 4 cup milk 
1 cup chopped seedless raisins 


1 
I 
i 
i 
1 
I 


Blend shortening and sugar. Add egg 
and beat well. Add molasses. Sift flour 


| 
! 
1 


COURTESY GENERAL FOODS CORP, 


Cornstarch pudding with sliced-peach 
boats will appeal to the youngsters, 


A lace doily and a touch of confection- 
er’s sugar beautifully frosts a cake. 


Dates and dried fruits are this sugar- 
shortage season’s delicious candy. 


with salt, soda, and baking powder. Crush 
whole-wheat flakes into fine crumbs and 
mix with flour® Add to egg mixture al- 
ternately with milk. Add raisins. Spread 
batter about % inch thick in greased 
shallow pan. Bake in moderately hot ovel 
(350 degrees F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Yield 
35 bars (3” x 14%”) (15” x 101%” pan). 
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CHOCOLATE, VANILLA OR 
BUTTERSCOTCH PUDDING 
1 package cornstarch 2 cups milk 
pudding 
Place contents of package in saucepan. 
Add 2 cups milk gradually, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook and stir over a medium 
flame until mixture comes to a boil and is 
thickened (about 5 minutes). Stir oc- 
casionally while cooling. Fold into cool 
pudding: 44 cup broken nut meats, 4 cup 
chopped dried fruit. Pour into sherbert 
glasses. Chill. Serve plain or with cream. 
Serves 4 to 6. To cook in double boiler: 
place contents of package in top part. Add 
2 cups milk gradually, stirring frequently. 
Cool, stir occasionally. 


Ty 
Gs 
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i GRAHAM CRACKER CAKE 


¥4 cup shortening 7% cup sifted flour 


| ¥%, teaspoon salt 2% teaspoons baking 
1 teaspoon vanilla powder 
ORP. 4 cup sugar 1% cups fine graham- 


2 eggs, separated cracker crumbs 


1 cup milk 


Blend first 3 ingredients. Add sugar and 
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When a cold makes your throat sore, drop 3 ( 
Bayer Aspirin tablets in 1/3 glass of water and \ 
gargle. You'll get relief amazingly fast. And for 
accompanying muscular aches, take 2 Bayer 
Aspirin with water. Relief begins promptly, 
for Bayer Aspirin starts disintegrating within 
3 seconds. Once dissolved in your stomach, 
Bayer Aspirin is ready to go to work. 


THIS SURE WAY... 


Speed is important in the relief of pain—but 
so is dependability. Bayer was the world’s first 





Honey, famed sugar-saver, will frost a 
cake. Courtesy Crisco(Proctor & Gamble) 


cream well. Add egg yolks and beatewell. 
Sift together flour and baking powder 


sugar over it and lifting doily off. 
ygar- 
indy FRUIT FILLING 
: ¥% cup cream 14 cup chopped dates 
legge beaten 14 cup raisins 
_ ¥% cup chopped cooked 1% cup chopped nuts 
_ Crush prunes 1 teaspoon vanilla 
‘bs and t4 teaspoon salt 
‘ ‘ i ee | 
ure al Combine cream, egg and fruit in, sauce- Jvoéi 
Spread pan: cook 5 minutes, stiring constantly. { 
greased Ff Remove from heat; add remaining in- 
ot ovel gredients. Chill and spread between cake f 
s. Yield § layers. Makes 114 cups filling. 
” pan). (Continued on page 57) @ 
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and mix with graham-cracker crumbs. 
Add dry ingredients, alternately with 
nilk, to egg mixture. Fold in well beaten 
egg whites and bake in two greased 8- 
inch layer pans in moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) 25 minutes. Cool. Put to- 
gether with Fruit Filling or lemen filling 
and make a design on top by placing 
paper doily on cake, sifting confectioner’s 


aspirin, and for over 40 years has been used 
in millions of normal cases without even a 
trace of unpleasant reaction. That’s why 
genuine Bayer Aspirin is in more homes today 
than any other medicine. So be sure. Buy by 
name. Ask for Bayer Aspirin. 
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AMERICA WAS FOUNDED 
ON THE BIBLE 


® God-fearing men founded 
our nation on the Bible. The 
ungodly would seek to de- 
stroy that foundation. Dedi- 
cate your money to its de- 
fense and to the spreading of 
Christ’s Kingdom by means of 


A SALVATION ARMY 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


Thus you assure an income as 
long as you live and you be- 
come a partner of this world- 
wide organization in caring for 
the unfortunate, winning souls, 
and ministering to our Armed 
Forces. You get guaranteed 
safety backed by the assets and 
integrity of the Army and your 
returns are high—up to 8% or 
more depending on age—and 
paid to you regularly. You save 
time, money, anxiety and legal 
trouble and have the satisfac- 
tion of administrating your own 
estate while yet alive. 


Mail Coupon For ~~ 


Full Particulars cs 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 
Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. CH-25 
719 North State St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send full information on Salva- 
tion Army Income Gift Contract (An- 
nuity ) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 40) 


appeal of His principles for the saving of 
society. Rather it was the attraction of 


| a great and lovable personality that drew 
| them and held them, all but one. 
lof Jesus have spoken of “the noxious 
| exaggeration of the person of Jesus in the 
|method and 
| We only place Jesus where He placed 


| Himself. 


Critics 


motive of Christianity.” 
“Come unto me!” “Follow 
me!” “T, if I be lifted up will draw all 
” ‘\T 

men unto me!” No, we need not apolo- 
gize for finding in Him the power for the 
management of demons and for the build- 
ing of a new and better world. 


Questions: 

How does Jesus call us today? Must 
we expect to hear His voice? Is there a 
general call to discipleship that comes be- 
fore a call to particular service? 

How is the present-day Church accept- 
ing Christ’s commission? How does its 
work compare with the tasks assigned to 
the apostles? How can it more fully 


realize Christ’s purpose for it? 


FEB. 
18th 


THE SUPREME TREASURE 


READ—MATTHEW 13:44-46; 14:13-21 


‘THE constitution of the Kingdom of 
God is written in the third petition of the 
Lord’s prayer: “Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven.” To be a citi- 
zen of the Kingdom, this must be the 
guiding principle of life. To have a 
heavenlike social order, this principle must 
be the binder to tie men together. The 
Kingdom is not a bounded by 
oceans or mountain ranges, not a “Lost 
Valley” in which men live happily apart 
from the world. It is the reign of Christ 
in the hearts of His disciples. It makes 
them “in the world but not of the world.” 
It stirs them to an eager desire to prac- 
tice Christlike love and living in all their 
relationships. It dreams of a day when 
all the world will come willingly to share 
| complete devotion to the King. 

The stories Jesus told must not be 
stretched to teach more than He in- 
tended. Certainly the treasure and pearl 
were pretty self-centered ambitions. Jesus 
' told stories out of life as it was. Then 


region, 





|and now, most people are giving most 
of their time, talent and energies to win 
a place among the economic royalists. 
At least the comforts and security of 
wealth are a major life purpose. Jesus 
has not left us in the dark as to His at- 
titude toward such prodigal waste of life. 
Here He is simply illustrating the length 
to which a man will go to get what he 
wants. The treasure hunter was not even 
honest though he acted within the law. 
“Now.” says Jesus, “if men will go to 
such lengths to win material rewards, 
how much more should a man be willing 
| to pay for citizenship in the Kingdom?” 


Remember-the meaning of the Kingdom. 
Here is a call to love Christ, the richest 
treasure, the most perfect pearl, so that 
nothing becomes so important as pleasing 
Him. Possessing this treasure we are not 
misers but spenders, giving life itself, if 
need be, in unselfish service of others, for 
Jesus’ sake. 


THe outcome of citizenship in the 
Kingdom is pictured in the second Scrip- 
ture passage. Jesus was on a holiday, 
Saddened by word of the murder of 
John the Baptist, and tired with constant 
contact with the crowding throngs, He 
sought privacy with His apostles across 
the sea of Galilee. The crowd would not 
let Him alone, nor can we blame them. 
They came with their sick and _ af. 
flicted and the compassion of Jesus nevy- 
er faltered. He came “not to be served 
but to serve.” He spent His holiday heal- 
ing and helping. Then to top it all, the 
crowd did not scatter back ‘to the towns 
where food was to be purchased. Caught 
by the mighty drawing power of His 
love, they forgot food, until, when hun- 
ger came, they could not find food. Again 
the compassion of Jesus moved Him to 
take the little that they had and make 
it enough for all, and to spare. This is 
the economy of Jesus. He takes our 
poor resources, our meager talents, and 
if they are fully consecrated to Him, He 
will make them enough. 

Men of the Kingdom are men of com- 
passion. They will pay the price, even 
in their own lifeblood, to possess the 
treasure, that it may be spent in heal- 
ing, helping, comforting, feeding, cloth- 
ing, serving the needy. No selfish mo- 
tive urges them to make Christ first, 
though making Christ first means. the 
highest self-realization, the only lasting 
happiness. They are “saved to serve.” 
Placing one hand in the rescuing hand 
of Christ, they stretch out the other 
hand to their needy neighbors. Are you 
so much in love with Jesus that you will 
even forget the cost of treasure seeking? 


Questions: 

Read . uke 14:26; Matthew 5:29; Mat- 
thew 16:24. What does its cost us to be 
Christians? Is it enough? Is Christian- 
ity too easy today? 

On the basis of this lesson, what would 
you offer a neighbor to persuade him to 
become a Christian? 

“Speak not to me of sacrifice 
Livingston. Does true 
the cost? Have you found citizenship in 
the Kingdom a dour or a joyous expe 
rience? 


2” said 


love ever count 


FEB. 
25th 


JESUS, THE SON OF GOD 


READ—MATTHEW 16:13-17, 17:18 


W HEN you face Jesus, you face a de- 
cision. It is a very personal decision. 
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What do you think of Him? It is well 
to know what people think of Him. Jesus 
asked this question first. The answers 
are many, but they are almost unani- 
mously appreciative of His character. 
The people of His day saw in Him the 
greatness of their own favorite proph- 
ets. The best qualified representatives 
of every vocation have praised Him. 

Volumes have been written on His 
social teachings. Educators find Him a 
model for teaching. Scientists reverence 
His attitude toward truth. Laborers at- 
test His valuation of personality over 
profits. 

Admiration was not enough. The sec- 
ond question came with tender tones of 
appeal, “Who do you say that I am?” 
The you is in an emphatic position in the 
original. No general terms of apprecia- 
tion are enough. Jean Paul Richter 
wrote, “He is the holiest among the 
mighty, the mightiest among the holy. 
He lifted empires off their hinges with 
His pierced hands and turned the stream 
of the centuries into new channels.” It 
is the pierced hands, not the clever mind, 
that reach for our hearts. “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,’ 
the confession of one whose own life was 
lifted in those pierced hands. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION was given to 
support the faith of Peter and the rest. 
Oh, how their faith was to be tested by 
Calvary! They were still talking about 
the Messiah as the founder of a new 
Jewish empire. They could even play 
about with personal ambitions for posi- 
tion and privilege in the new kingdom. 
The Mount of Transfiguration allowed 
them to hear the great voices of their 
national history speak with Jesus about 
His coming death. The stamp of God’s 
approval was placed upon it all as He 
too witnessed to His Son. In one great 
dramatic event, the leaders of the apos- 
tles were given unforgettable testimony 
that Jesus was their Christ. 

Only Jesus was left after the glory, the 
same gentle, understanding Friend. Yet 
they would never look upon His face 
without remembering that it had shone 
with the brightness of heaven. So are 
given us great days, high moments when 
Christ’s presence seems most real and 
near. God has granted us those glorious 
experiences so that we may face the 
shady valleys of life unafraid. Christ is 
saying to us as to Peter, “Who do you 
say that I am?” The testimony of the 
saints, of the Bible and of your expe- 
rience should help you to say, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


Questions: 


Why is admiration for the character 
and teaching of Jesus not enough? 

Read Matthew 16:21-28. How does 
this passage help us understand the 
Transfiguration? 
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“The problem that gave me V-Mail 
letter trouble—but doesn't any more’ 


1 Since Tom, my husband, has been overseas, I’ve been writing him almost every 
7. 


day. I always use V-Mail, because it’s the safest, surest way to write. 
I should, I keep my letters newsy and cheerful. 





And, as 



















































The other night it was hard to keep that I had finished Tom’s letter, when my 

e V-Mail cheerful. I'd put our son, Pete, e cousin Jean walked in. Pete was still 
to bed, crying. We’d had a scene over the crying, so I told her the trouble. Her hus- 
laxative he hates, and I had to force it down. band’s a doctor, and I thought she could help. 





4 “You shouldn’t force bad-tasting laxa- Jean was in the next time Pete needed a 
e tives on children!” she said. “Try e Jaxative. I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria 
Fletcher’s Castoria—it tastes good, it’s gentle —and he liked it! I was so pleased, I wrote 
and effective. Made especially for children!” Tom that Pete even loved his medicine! 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria package: 


1. The green band around each package identi- 
fies the new stocks of Fletcher's Castoria. 


2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the rigid 
tests—chemical, bacteriological, and biological 
—made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 





Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician 


Chat’ Tlet=ies CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children. 








A Minister Who 
Got The Point! 


Some months ago a minister wrote “your 
advertisements and tracts are vague, indefi- 
nite and negative.” Last week the same 
minister wrote “I see the point now and 
your tracts are timely, apt and vital.” 


What a change! The thing that did it 
was his reading Garet Garret’s little book- 
let “The Revolution Was.” It might make 
a difference if YOU read it too and we shall 
be glad to send a copy on request. 


Of course “pagan state-ism” is a difficult 
thing to see until it arrives in total form. 
The clergymen and other fine citizens of 
Germany, etc., did not recognize it until it 
was too late to thwart it. 


Pagan state-ism advances through most 
comfortable benefits, laudable slogans and 
idealistic programs—ideals which Christ 
himself championed. But the fact an all 
powerful, totalitarian state has championed 
fine ideals does not prevent its destroying 
them, finally. 


Fortunately these matters are not too 
vague for increasing numbers of clergymen 
and other citizens to sense the peril. Per- 
haps some such will help us prepare clearer 
copy! Contributions to our Monthly Bulle- 
tin will be appreciated and will be used 
as possible. 


Let every minister pray every day for 
our President and others who have a clear 
mandate from our people to win the war 
and make the peace. Meanwhile, let our 
influence for basic freedoms, spiritual 
ideals, constitutional government, the dem- 
ocratic process—free pulpit, free press, free 
assembly, free enterprise and free speech— 
be such that, post-war, a mandate will be 
issued on their behalf by sovereign citizens. 


Spiritual Mobilization 
411 West 5th St., Los Angeles 13, California 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; DR CHARLES R. 
BROWN, Dean Emeritus Yale Divinity School; DR. PAUL F. 
CADMAN, Economist; MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT. Director 
American Association for Adult Education; UPTON CLOSE 
Writer and Lecturer. N.B.C. and Mutual Networks; DR 
DONALD J. COWLING, President of Carleton College; ELY 
CULBERTSON, President The World Federation. Ine.; DR 
WILL DURANT, Philosopher. Author and Lecturer; DR 
CARY EGGLESTON, Physician and Scientist; DR. EDGAR 
J}. GOODSPEED, Bible Scholar and Author: HONORABLE 
ALBERT W. HAWKES United States Senator; REV. 
HAROLD M. KINGSLEY Negro Leader; DR JOHN A 
MACKAY, President Princeton Theological Seminary; DR 
ROBERT A. MILLIKAN. President California Institute of 
Technology; DR. ALFRED NOYES Distinguished Poet: 
PR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Minister Marble Collegiate 
Chureh, New York City; CHANNING POLLOCK. Author and 
Lecturer; HONORABLE NORRIS POULSON. United States 
Congressman; SPROUI President 
University of California; SILAS STRAWN. Attorney; DR. 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR., D.D., Founder and Director 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. Sth Strect, Dept. 2CH Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
I am interested in the program and purposes of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me information 
how I may help further this work. I understand 
there will be no financial obligation whatsoever. 


DR. ROBERT GORDON 


NAME... cccccccccccccccccccesccsccsescess 


CHURCH. ..ccccccccvcccccccvcccccsesessers 
STREET... .scccccccccvccsccsscesssssesees 


CITY... cccccccvcccccccvcvces eOTATE. cesses 
O Minister Pi Layman 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


(Continued from page 38) 


INTERWOVEN LIVES 
READ ACTS 3:1-11 


<_< 


°, 
"eS 


ii 
Tue lame man written of here, was 
carried by his friends daily into the 
temple. Not only was his own life one of 
wretchedness but the shadow of his 
misery lay across other lives; the others’ 
burdens were increased because of the 
heavy load he had to bear. The truth is 
that our lives are so interlocked and in- 
terrelated that our influence is much 
more far-reaching than we can imagine. 
That is true whether our influence be 
good or evil. “If one member of the 
body be honored,” said Paul, “all the 
members rejoice with it.” 

Increase in us, O Lord, the sense of 
fellowship we have with others; deliver 
us from becoming self-centered and 
complacent. Amen. 


A BIRD IN THE HAND 
READ GENESIS 25:27-34 


> ()  « 
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¢ 


[HERE is an old saying that a bird in 


| the hand is worth two in the bush. 


It is 
often used to bolster up those who live 
for the present and who scorn spiritual 
consideration. Lot was such a man. He 
chose the plains of Sodom although he 


| knew that the men of Sodom were sin- 


ners against the Lord. Esau was moved 
by much the same considerations. He 
bartered his birthright in order to satisfy 
the desires of the moment. Whenever a 
man loses his hold upon a higher good 
to snatch at a lower prize, he is making 
Lot’s choice; he is following Esau’s ex- 
ample. 

Deliver us, O Lord, from becoming 
worldly-wise; may we measure life, not 
by our possessions but by our gifts to 
others. Amen. 


FEB. 
10 


CHRIST’S STANDARD 
READ MATTHEW 20:17-28 


>) a ( 


¢ 
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Dr. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, 
when minister of Broadway Tabernacle. 
New York, wrote: “In ancient times the 
stature of a man was soon taken. It de- 
pended absolutely upon the slaves who 
ministered to his pride and_ pleasure. 
Likewise the greatness of the nations de- 
pended upon their ability to crush and 
destroy the smaller nations at will. It 
was the privilege of greatness to be 
served—-ministered to by those whose 
aim in life was to please their superiors.” 
We have not made as much progress as 
we should, but today we do know that, 
as Jesus taught, the greatest of all is the 
servant of all. 

Lord, we are strong only when we rely 


upon Thee; we are weak when we trust in 
ourselves. Amen. 


FEB. CAUSES OF FRICTION 
11 READ PSALM 24 


AN AUTHORITY on clectricity writes: 
“No other agency for transmitting power 
can be stopped by such slight obstacles 
as electricity. A sheet of writing paper, 
placed across a tube conveying com- 
pressed air, would cause instant rupture. 
A thin layer of dirt upon the rails of an 
electric car system can prevent the cur- 
rent which propels the car from passing 
to the rails.” Likewise it takes very little 
to break the mystic connection between 
the soul and God. Nearly thirty cen- 
turies ago men understood that only 
those with clean hands and pure hearts 
could commune with God. 

Lord, may we close our hearts to all 
that leads us away from Thee; then shall 
we be ready to receive Thy truth. Amen. 


FEB. 
12 


LINCOLN TO HIS STEPBROTHER 
READ 1 CORINTHIANS 15:51-58 


>) a ( 


6 


* 


In A letter written to his stepbrother on 
January 12, 1851, Abraham Lincoln said: 
“T sincerely hope Father may recover his 
health, but at all events tell him to re- 
member and call upon and confide in our 
merciful Maker, who will not turn away 
from him in any extremity. He notes the 
fall of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs 
of our heads, and He will not forget the 
dying man who puts his trust in Him... 
say to him that if it be his lot to go 
now, he will soon have a joyous meeting 
with many loved ones gone before and 
where we, through the help of God, hope 
ere long to jom them.” 

Lord, give to our nation such leader- 
ship that we shall be a people after Thine 
own heart, who delight in Thy law. Anen. 


FEB. 
13 


THE LIVING PRESENCE 
READ GALATIANS 2:19-21 


dl 


*, 
Ou 


Cunrist is more than an example. He 


is a living presence We think if we 
could have lived with Martin Luther. we 
also might have been strong and brave; 
or with John Wesley or Francis Ashbury 
or Phillips Brooks. But these men are 
dead; they are gone forever from. this 
earth and they are but memories. al- 
though blessed memories. But Christ 
lives; He lives in the hearts of all who 
love Him and trust in Him. That was 
the triumphant declaration of Paul: “I 
live yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
Lord, Thou dost turn the shadow of 
death into glad mourning; receive our 
thanksgiving and reveal Thy presence to 
us evermore. Amen. 
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FEB. 
i4 


FOR THIS IS RIGHT 
READ EPHESIANS 6:1-10 


a 


. 


°, 
1 


Paun wanted the Ephesian Christians 
to do certain things, not because they 
were customary or popular or clever but 
—because they were right. Here are im- 
pressive words from a saint and scholar: 
“Believe me, friends, there will come a 
time when all other voices will be hushed, 
and in that holy silence of the soul you 
will know—know beyond all doubt and 
controversy, that forever and forever it 
is true, that better than to be rich or 
clever or famous, is to be pure and true 
and good.” 

Lord, Thou art the way, the Truth and 
the life; teach us Thy will and give us 
grace to follow Thee. We ask this in Thy 












blessed name’s sake. Amen. 
FEB. ' WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 
15 ( READ MICAH 6:6-8 
ee 













Wuen a faithful minister was sent to 
serve in the most wretched slums of a 
great city, it seemed to him anything but 
an inviting task. There were houses 
where the broken windows were stuffed 
with dirty rags, but worse than anything 
was the utter degradation of the people 
themselves. Then the truth came to him 
that the people needed him and the mes- 
sage he had to bring. Suddenly he felt it 
was a great honor to be given such a 
wonderful opportunity to serve. Re- 
cently he passed away after giving 
thirty-nine years of service to that com- 
munity. 

We thank Thee, Lord, for all whose 
hearts have been deeply stirred by their 
love for others; may we enter into their 
labors. Amen. 
























FEB. 
16 


WHAT MAKES A CHRISTIAN? 
READ ACTS 8:35-39 


> () <a ( 


” 
we 


More than once we nave heard men 
say that they have given up religion; 
what do they mean? They mean that 
they once held certain opinions which 
they no longer hold; views perhaps which 
they learned in childhood and when they 
came to maturity they outgrew them. 
But religion does not mean simply the 
holding of some points of view. Religion 
is a living experience, an experience of 
fellowship with God and with His Son 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. And that expe- 
rience is something vastly different and 
enormously greater than holding any 
view. 

Lord, all that makes our lives rich and 
full and satisfying is found in Thee; may 


we walk evermore as Thy children. 
Amen. 



















(Continued on page 48) 
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a sigh! 





6 A.M....you heave 
HOW COME? What’s giving you the you need is a laxative — take a spar- 


early-morning dumps? Have you for- _ kling, refreshing glass of Sal Hepatica 
gotten about Sal Hepatica? If what before you do another thing! 


os 
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wn 84 
4 wet; 
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a eel Widate Ne 


8 A.M....you all but 


THINGS HUM! You’re going at the job 
full tilt! Good you took Sal Hepatica. 
‘Taken first thing in the morning, it 
usually acts within an hour. . . brings 
quick, easy relief. Helps counteract ex- 
cess gastric acidity ... helps turn a sour 





| 
fly! 
stomach sweet again, too. 

Reminder: 3 out of 5 doctors, inter- 
viewed in a survey, recommend this 
famous saline laxative. 

Suggestion: try Sal Hepatica next 
time you need a laxative. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, jocedy 
SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution: use only as 

directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 

lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of this 
prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 


“EDDIE CANTOR”—Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P. M., E.W.T. 


tunein } cop a acl 
“THE'ALAN YOUNG SHOW”—Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 P.M., E.W.T. 








Battle Song 


"A mighty Gortress is our God 
A Bulwark never failing 
Our Helper HFte amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing.” 


Martin Luther’s impassioned song led an 
army into victorious battlek—an army that 
fought for the establishment of a free church. 


When ‘the German princes made their for- 
mal protest against the revocation of their 
liberties and thus gained the name of Protes- 
tants’ at the Diet of Spires in 1529, this 
hymn became their battle-song. Gustavus 
Adolphus had it sung by his whole army be- 
fore the Battle of Liitzen. The battlefields of 
Leipsic and Sedan echoed with its courage. 


Today, this hymn, Lutheran in origin and 
doctrine though it is, has become universal 
—a part of the hymnals of all denomina- 
tions. And, today, particularly, with so many 
‘mortal ills prevailing’, the inspiration of 
Luther’s words, the triumph of his music, 
have even greater significance. 


Established originally on the fervor and zeal 
of Martin Luther to create a free church, 
the Lutheran Church today bends its efforts 
to create a free world where free people may 
live at peace and in the universal love upon 
which all Christian Churches are founded. 


M. P. Moller has added a wealth of spiritual 
beauty to the worship-songs of those Lutheran 
Churches fortunate enough to possess a 
Moller organ. Outstanding among such instal- 
lations is the 3-manual instrument in the 
Church of the Abiding Presence, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Penna. 


Member, The Associated Organbuilders of America 


FEB NO ANONYMOUS 
| co CORRESPONDENTS 
17 READ ACTS 1:4-8 


2%, 
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FREQUENTLY people write to the 
a complaint, asking 
a question or giving a criticism but with- 
holding their names; thus we see many 
letters from anonymous correspondents. 
|The other day we read this sentence: 
“God has no anonymous correspondents. 
| When men ask questions, He goes behind 
| the question to the questioner. Who 
;wants to know? Is he speaking words 
| which from the bottom of his 
heart, words of simplicity and sincerity, 
or is he indulging in some flippancy?” 

Lord, we bless Thee Thou 
lookest not on the outward person but 
on the heart. Amen. 


newspapers, voicing 


come 


because 


FEB. WHAT JESUS SAW 

18 j READ LUKE 5:1-8 
A GREAT Christian of a century ago, 
Mark Rutherford, “Contempt 
i from those about us is hard to bear, but 


wrote, 


| God help the poor wretch who despises 
himself.” When men and 
self-respect it becomes a stumbling-block 
upon the way that leads back to Christ; 
they lose faith in themselves. Yet Christ 
brought confidence to those who had 
little faith in themselves. He knew what 
was in man, all the possibilities that 
slumbered in the dark depths, but He 
saw all the potential good. Therefore, in 
His eyes every human life was sacred, 
every child, every fallen woman, every 
sinful man. 

Lord, may we remember always that 
all souls are precious in Thy sight. Amen. 


women lose 


FEB. LEST WE FORGET 

19 READ PSALM 16 
Wuen that remarkable man, Rev. F. 
W. Robertson, was at the height of his 
great evangelical ministry in Brighton, 
England, a storekeeper kept in a little 
room at the back of his store a portrait 
of Robertson on the wall. Whenever he 
was tempted to trickery or meanness, he 
| would hurry into the back room and 
|look at the picture. With those eyes 
| upon him he felt he could not sin. Most 
of us have had some sweet and gracious 
influence that made us feel like that. Yet 
{this is a feeble illustration of what the 
|influence of Christ can do for us if we 
| keep Him constantly before us. 
| Lord, have patience with us, send us 
|more light and give us greater courage. 
THE NON-CHURCHGOING 

CHURCH 
READ MATTHEW 


| FEB. 
20 


> |) <a « 


16.13-26 


*, 
Do 


| 
\A GROUP of ministers in Scotland was 
| once discussing the problem of non- 


churchgoers. The great Bible commen- 
tator, George Adam Smith, was present 
and after listening to several men who 
bewailed the indifference and apathy of 
the multitude, he said, “Our chief problem 
is not the non-going masses but the 
non-churchgoing church.” Nearly every 
church has the names of apathetic mem- 
bers on its roll. One would be safe in 
saying that a more enthusiastic and 
spiritual church would mean a much 
wider fellowship and a greater influence. 

Make known Thy ways unto us, O 
God, and let us walk in Thy truth. Amen. 


FEB. AS HIS CUSTOM WAS 
21 READ LUKE 4:14-20 


A SPEAKER at a convention of com- 
mercial travellers said that he had never 
known any man to go wrong who carried 
around with him a picture of his wife or 
children. “I have known hundreds of 
‘drummers’ but not one who went astray 
if he followed this practice,” he said. 
We think that position well taken and 
feel sure it is true. We believe also that 
constant attendance upon the means of 
grace is a constant reminder of God’s 
goodness and of our obligations to Him. 
Jesus went to the synagogue, “as His 
custom was.” 

Lord, we would set up in our hearts 
an altar of remembrance lest we forget 
Thy goodness and mercy. Amen. 


WASHINGTON’S SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 
READ PSALM 46 


FEB. 
22 


‘THe great philosopher, Plato, said that 
the best rulers are those who rule un- 
willingly, who hold office because they 
have a deep sense of responsibility. 
Washington shrank from official leader- 
ship, but in 1775 he wrote to his wife: 
“You may believe me when I assure you 
in the most solemn manner, that so far 
from seeking this employment I have 
used every effort in my power to avoid 
it... . I shall rely on that Providence 
which has heretofore preserved and been 
bountiful to me, not doubting but that I 
shall return to you in the fall.” After his 
death an intimate friend wrote: “He 
carried the spirit of true piety both in 
his private and public life.” 

Save us, O Lord, from the folly of 
seeking to carry Life’s burdens in our 
own strength for Thou art the great 
burden-bearer. Amen. 


FEB. HATRED IS SELF-DESTRUCTION 
23 READ MATTHEW 5:43-48 


FRANCIS PARKMAN, in his studies 
of the North American Indians, says 
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that the cruel and warlike tribes exter- 
minated themselves by constant fighting. 
The only Indians who survived those 
troublesome days were those who turned 
from warfare to peaceable ways of living, 
such as tilling the soil. It is the peculiar 
function of hatred to destroy; it builds 
up nothing. It is true, even when taken 
in @ literal sense, that the meek inherit 
the earth. The path of hatred is the way 
of self-destruction. 

Lord, grant to the rulers of people 
everywhere, faith in the possibilities of 
peace through justice and draw all men 
closer together. Amen. 


FEB. 
24 


MORAL LEADERSHIP 
READ ROMANS 13:1-7 


* 


A MAN once came to see President 
Woodrow Wilson. His son was in deep 
disgrace and had been sentenced to sev- 
eral years’ imprisonment. The father had 
known Woodrow Wilson a long time and 
had been intimate with Wilson’s father. 
He felt that in view of their long friend- 
ship, his son should be freed. The Presi- 
dent said: “I cannot set your boy free 
or interfere with this sentence; it would 
not be fair to other prisoners who have 
no one to intercede for them.” We should 
thank God that with all their faults, our 
nation has had so many public men of 
sound integrity. 

Lord, forgive us for those sins we can- 
not forgive ourselves; restore unto us the 
joy of Thy salvation. Amen. 


FEB. 
25 


THE SECRET OF COURAGE 
READ ACTS 4:13-22 


oC 


+2 


» 


Dr. DAN POLING has on several oc- 
casions paid high tribute to the work of 
chaplains in this war and borne witness 
to the high regard in which most of them 
are held by the men whom they serve. 
A truth which many people overlook is 
that the ideal Christian life and the ideal 
manly life are one and the same thing. 
When the enemies of the first disciples 
came to criticize them, that which aston- 
ished them was the boldness of Peter and 
John. As to the source of this boldness 
they had no doubt: “They took knowl- 
edge of them that they had been with 
Jesus.” 

Lord, help us to pass this day without 
stumbling and without stain and give us 
victory over ourselves. Amen. 


FEB. { SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
%6 ‘ READ PROVERBS 4:10-19 
& 


A CORRESPONDENT wrote to us: 
“I seem to be making so little progress 
in the Christian life; scarcely any at all.” 
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Into the highways and byways... 


“Going to church” is an oft-used expression which only 
partly tells the story of Christian acceptance. In many in- 
stances the church must first go to the individual. Espe- 
cially for the millions of spiritually illiterate children of 
America is this true. Evangelism among children is our 
militant challenge to the ever-growing threat of delinquency. 
Where children are led they follow—for good or ill. May 
the messengers of God grow in number and speed their 
steps in reaching the unreached. 

Adequate and consistent teaching materials for every 
need are the concern of your church publishing house. For 
many years it has supplied printed helps to the churches 
of its affiliation with wisdom and understanding. With local 
church and official publishing house working in unison, who 
can say how far afield the eternal words will spread? 








pROGRESs This is a cooperative message from 
NTE Thirty Official Church Publishing Houses 
ba | _ ee 


in the interest of a better postwar world 





Write to your denominational publishing house or to the Official Protestant 
Publishers Group, P. O. Box 67, Chicago 90, Ill., for latest samples and prices. 


ADREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER'S VISION OF HEAVEN | 
An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty | 
exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our home life 
in heaven, meeting those whom we may not expect to find 
etc. Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 


@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
*‘Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, 















or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 


Vestments - Hangings * Stoles 
lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed book! An 


Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 
ideal’ gift for those who have lost loved ones. ‘‘The 
grandest book I ever read,’’ says one reader ,..... and 


another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your NATIONAL oat lead GOODS SUPPLY CO. 
copy to-day and see why thousands have praised this great OTR T ire meet 


book. Illustrated. Postpaid only $1.00, Edition limited NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 







if you've 


* + 6 & 6 order at once. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C-2, Rowan, lowa o . Malte 


HONOR Your 


_, Service Men 


SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 
Sunday-school 
lesson 


on the Uniform Lessons 













with a PERMANENT 
ROLL OF HONOR. 
Beautiful walnut plaque 
with eagle and Victory 
torches. Names in sil- 
ver on. gold-bordered 
name plates. Send for 
price list today. 


U Ss FLAGS—2c2uti! flags inall 
. . size 1es, 
Lodges, ete. Tear out this ad an 

for free catalogue and d 






Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially tor the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Write for FREE specimens. 













American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Also Service Flags—pr 


















































































IF 


HEARING 
WERE VISUAL 


a <~ 





Here’s what an improperly fitted 
Hearing Aid will give you 


And here's what a “personalized” 
fitting with the new 
Super-TELEX will give you 


Experience near-natural hearing 
as recreated for you by the New 
Super-TELEX. To use a Telex 
is to know the thrill of restored 
hearing through scientific “per- 
sonalized”’ fitting. Test the new 
Super-TELEX .... FREE. 
You’ll know then why a Telex 
can realistically fit your hearing 
need now and for years to come. 


TELEX 


Hearing Centers from Coast to Coast 


Consult Your Telephone Book . 


2 
TELEX LABORATORIES, 33 Telex Park 1 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me a free copy of your new book, 
“New Hearing Through the Miracle of Electronics.” l 


Address 
City 


ss smh Ss ei ie es 


T. EATON & CO., Canadian TELEX Distributors 


We have seen moving pictures showing 
the growth of a flower from a tiny bud 
to glorious maturity. What we forget is 
that hundreds of photographs were taken 
to get that effect. Even the finest eye 
| would see absolutely no difference be- 
| tween one photograph and the one which 
followed it; however, there is a slight 
| difference and eventually the process of 
| growth is shown. Growth in the spiritual 
life is often painfully slow but that does 
| not mean it is not real. 

Lord, we bless Thee because Thou has 
made it possible for us not only to en- 
dure trials but to derive benefit from 
them. Amen. 


FEB. PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 
27 READ AMOS 5:10-15 


Ir IS just over a century ago since 
Charles G. Finney was preaching with 
| tremendous power on this continent. He 
| stirred men’s deepest emotions and at 
the same time appealed to their sense of 
justice. After Finney visited a town and 
preached, the people were busy for weeks 
restoring to their rightful owners goods 
to which they were not entitled. After 


MORAL HEROISM 


(Continued from page 25) 


did, boys and girls alike) and _ their 
mother had a little more time and elbow- 
room in her life. And now began the 
anti-slavery movement outside the So- 
ciety of Friends. Lucretia spoke at the 
convention held in Philadelphia in 1833 
|—apparently the first time she had had 
occasion to address any audience save 
fellow Friends. A young theological stu- 
dent, preparing himself for the ministry 
in the Presbyterian Church, wrote an ac- 
count of this historical meeting, men- 
tioning that, “The other speaker was a 
woman. I had never before heard a 
woman speak at a public meeting. She 
said but a few words, but these were 
| spoken so modestly, in such sweet tones, 
| and yet withal so decisively that no one 
| could fail to be pleased. And no one did 
| fail to be pleased.” 

| Yet that sweetness could strike fire, 
| too, as was shown later in the convention 
when two influential men declined to 
preside “for prudential reasons.” The 
| spirits of those assembled were distinctly 
|dampened by this announcement, and 
there was some talk of delaying action. 
Lucretia Mott arose and said, “Right 
principles are stronger than great names. 
| If our principles are right, why should we 
| be cowards? Why should we wait for 
| those who never have had the courage to 
maintain the inalienable rights of the 
| slave?” Amid calls of “Go on!” she took 
her seat and not another word was ut- 
tered in favor of delay. 

| Up to this time (1838), the staid 








one of his meetings a man handed to an- 
other seven thousand dollars in payment 
of a debt. Finney’s religion was practical 
and every form of wrongdoing wilted be- 
fore his message. 

Lord, cause us to sing in the night and 
in the daytime, to touch Thy hand and 
be at peace. Amen. 


FEB. OUR SUPREME PRIVILEGE 
28 READ MATTHEW 10:5-8 


M EN who take the chisel and out of a 
block of marble carve some lovely form, 
are remembered and sometimes spoken 
of for many generations. No doubt this 
is as it should be. But shall a man be 
thus remembered for simply carving mar- 
ble and he who shapes the destiny of an- 
other soul be forgotten? When Jesus 
sent out the twelve disciples to preach 
the Gospel, He gave them the greatest 
task on earth. Let every worker for God 
—even the humblest—remember _ that 
winning souls for Him is a privilege of 
vast importance. 

Lord, we implore Thy blessing for all 
who teach the children and youth of our 
nation; give them patience, hope, faith. 


Quaker family had encountered no more 
public opposition than such sober state- 
ments as, “I entertain a different opinion 
from thee on this point,” made in meet- 
ing by a fellow Friend. Nor, in the fran- 
tic excitement of the next twenty-five 
years, when Lucretia and her husband 
steadfastly stood against slavery, and 
when a hysteria of violence swept like a 
hideous tidal wave over our nation, were 
the Friends carried away from their an- 
chorage. 

“In the year 1838,” states a contem- 
porary account, “when Pennsylvania 
Hall was burned by a mob, and the 
mayor of Philadelphia connived at the 
outrage, the furious rioters marched 
through the streets threatening an as- 
sault on the house of James and Lucre- 
tia Mott. Warned of this peril, Mrs. 
Mott made preparations for the attack 
by sending her younger children out of 
the house, and with her husband and a 
few friends, sat in their parlor, quietly 
awaiting the approach of the mob. Be- 
fore it reached the Mott house, a sugges- 
tion that it attack the shelter for colored 
orphans in another part of the city, di- 
verted its course, and the rioters pro- 
ceeded to that work of destruction.” 

It is well for citizens of any country to 
know the history of their nation, in its 
black and shameful hours as well as in 
its glories and successes. Only so can we 
hope for the wisdom and understanding 
needed to cope with the crises of the fu- 
ture. We must never forget that the 
mob, burning down an orphan asylum 
because it sheltered little colored boys 
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and girls, is part of our American in- 
heritance. But we must hold as fast to 

































































































































































































































it the knowledge that the almost incredible 
al moral heroism of the Motts is—thank 
i God for it—as truly a part of what our 
forefathers handed down to us. We must 
d not forget what was done at Smyrna, 
d Delaware (only about thirty miles from 
the capital of the state) when Lucretia 
Mott, accompanied by a gentle old 
Quaker and his wife, went there on one 
of her anti-slavery speaking tours. Old 
Friend Neall dragged by a mob out of 
the house where they were staying, was 
la tarred and feathered. 
m, Such a shame must not be allowed to 
en sink into oblivion, because it is a warn- 
his ing to us of a dreadful danger in our na- 
be tional character, against which we must 
ar- be on our guard, forever. But the very 
an- depth of the shame brings out the hero- 
sus ism which resisted it. Looking back on 
ach the scene, we see the mob, doing its dirty 
Lest work in the black night, yelling around 
rod the two Quakers, one a quiet old man, 
hat the other a woman of forty-one, devoted 
» of mother of six children. The suffocating 
threat of physical maltreatment burst 
all upon those two because—alas! we hang 
our — our heads even a century later—because 
uth, those two held different opinions from 
their fellow Americans in the mob and 
had the courage to say in public what 
nore those opinions were. 
tate- But we can hold up our heads in 
nion — pride, too, because the middle-aged 
neet- — American wife and mother, who until a 
fran- — few years before, had scarcely even met 
‘-five [any save peaceable members of her own 
band § religious faith, stood steadfast and un- 
and — shaken in that danger, calling out, over 
ike a & the angry yells, again and again, in her 
were Ff sweet, strong voice, that not old Friend 
r an- — Neall, but she herself was the one who 
spoke against human slavery. 
ntem- Mighty stuff of moral heroism has 
vania Fcome down to us from our American 
1 the § past. We will do well to remember that, 
tt the fF as we face the uncertain future. 
rched sii hs 
nee FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
ee (Continued from page 27) 
a every rank of our citizenship, from the 
enh lowest to the highest. In every nook and 
yuietly corner of our society can be detected the 
—~ teeling that everybody is getting his, sO 
uugges let's get ours. W hat a tragedy is such 
colored fp? Spirit of selfish getting when soldiers 
ty, die  oing out to give their lives! 
. pro- fh. And finally we must be faithful to the 
-* investment for those yet unborn. Every 
atin Gi wormal parent, of course, is concerned 
<n its with safeguarding the welfare of his own 
1 an thildren. But suppose we have no chil- 
can we dren of our own, how much do we care 
anding then? Or how much do we care about 
the fu- the welfare of the children who will walk 
rat the BU streets a hundred years hence? There 
asvlum Sa” acid test of our Christian trustee- 
.d boys ship! (Continued on page 63) 
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for 
e Adults 
e Young People 
e Seniors 

e Intermediates 
e Juniors 

e Primary 

e Beginners 


FAITHFUL TO GOD’S WORD 


Lesson Quarterlies sought and loved by many. Cover every 


Department and follow the International Lesson topics. 
Also Leaflets and S. S. Papers. 


The Bible Expositor and Illuminator 


A full and complete Lesson Commentary. 192 pages—3 
Monthly Parts each quarter—768 pages a year. Each Lesson 
carefully introduced and treated verse by verse. A wide vari- 
ety of valuable suggestions. All the material is Christ-centered. 


% Write for Sample Lesson 









UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Cleveland, Ohio 


Soff SENSATIONAL *1 GREETING A 
CARD ASSORTMENT 


Have your own year round business. 
Take orders leading All Occa 
ON Assortment. = a only oe —costs you 
50c Wonderful modern designs. 

fataathabe dient king boxes, Friends, a 
low workers—all prospects. rg ag unnecessary 
samples on approvait and Special Off 
HAR RY DOEHLA CO., Dept. c- i. Fitchburg, Mass. 


B CARNATIONS 


Seed + + + SPECIAL OFFER 
5 100 SEED. CHOICEST MIXED COLORS 10c 
Send 10 cents Today for this Special 
| S Offer and I willinclude my 
| 75th Annual Seed and 
. Write for | Nursery Catalog absolutely 


R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Box 336, Rockford, Ill. 
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THERE SHALL ARISE FROM 


THIS CONFUSED 
SOUND OF VOICES 






A FIRMER FAITH THAN THAT OUR FATHERS 
Lia B 


A DEEP RELIGION WHICH ALONE REJOICES 
IN WORSHIP OF THE INFINITELY TRUE. 


— SIR LEWIS MOORE 


HELPING KEEP THE FAITH 


Thanks to the untiring, unselfish efforts 
of church workers in religious activities 
and making the house of worship a more 
satisfying spiritual home, the flame of 


religious ardor burns with increasing 
intensity. 





We offer a service which has helped 
more than 4000 organizations raise 
money for the support of church projects. 
It is dignified, effective, interesting. 
Write for details—no obligation. 


Smiling Scot, Dept. GC-8 
5 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

























NEW COVER DESIGN 
FEATURES Salman's 
“GOOD SHEPHERD” 


In Full Colors 


snc thos we Hand Ot Yoke 


| Jamestown, N. Y. 









BIBLE PICTURE 


ABC BOOK 


INTERESTING CHAPTER 
TITLES LIKE THESE 
INVITE READING 
The Baby Who Slept in a Barn 
The First Garden 
The First Houseboat 
A Baby Who Lived in A Tent 

The Story of A Fisherman 
Why We Have Christmas Day 
(26 chapters in all) 


























A favorite for primary children. 
Here is a book of Bible Stories in 
Egermeier’s charming style, accom- 
panied with large full-page colored 
pictures and memory words, all 
linked with the alphabet. For each 
letter of the alphabet is a beautiful 
colored picture of Bible incidents 
particularly interesting to children. 
Opposite the picture is a story in 
large clear type, the kind of story 
that children never tire of reading. 
It is a book that impresses the child 
with God’s greatness and love. 


Yew Cover. Children will love the 
bright new cover. Inset in a large 
gold-stamped circle which _incor- 
porates the alphabet is a full color 
print of Sallman’s famous “Good 
Shepherd”. A durably bound book, 


size 6% x 9. Priced at only #725 


wt Warner Press Product 


At Your Church Publishing House 










Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


The Joys of Editing 


| Dear Editor: 


Please print only Fundamental articles 
and sermons. I enjoy and find help in the 
International Sunday School Lessons. 
Mrs. Bruse I. Fry 


@ We try to do just that, Mrs. Fry, 


| but we have our troubles and our 


headaches doing it. You see, all our 


‘readers are not agreed as to just 
| what it means to be “Fundamental,” 


any more than all our liberal read- 
ers agree as to just what it means 
to be “liberal.” There are more di- 
visions here than there are divisions 


|in the U.S. Army. Even the much- 
| beloved editor who writes the Sun- 


day-School lessons you like so much 
has been accused (unjustly, we be- 
lieve) of not being Fundamental 
enough! 

I wish you might edit this maga- 
zine for a few months, and learn at 


first hand just how difficult it is to 


please 280,000 subscribers and a mil- 
lion readers, every month! A famous 
layman once tried that, on a dare 


|from the editor of a big newspaper; 


he took over the editor’s job for one 
week, and then he spent three weeks 
in a sanitarium. 
But seriously, we have long since 
ceased trying just to please people. 
We have a message to preach, and we 
preach it with all the force and intel- 
| ligence God has given us, and we be- 
| lieve the angels could do no more. 
| Right? 


Good Germans 


| Dear Editor: 

I take issue, strong issue, with you on 
your statement in the December HERALD: 
| “There were plenty of good Germans in 
Berlin before the Nazis came, and there 
will be good ones there tomorrow.” There 
| are no good Germans! History has proven 
that. The sooner sentimental Americans like 
you learn that, the sooner we’ll have per- 
manent peace. Any people who can murder 
like the Germans. .. ! 

You say there will be good ones there 
| tomorrow. ... Not after our boys, or the 
British, or the Russians, get through. There 
won’t even be a Berlin, let alone any Ger- 
mans, left. 


Mrs. Ethel M. Allman 
Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 


@ When our office boy read that 
one, he remarked, “Wonder if she’d 





bet on that?”” No Germans left? It’s 
quite a large order to wipe out com- 
pletely a nation of nearly eighty mil- 
lion people—even if you wanted to! 

We suggest that Reader Allman go 
back and read the letter from soldier 
W.H.D., in this department in our 
January issue, if she would get an- 
other (Christian) idea from one of 
our boys engaged in killing Germans. 
He doesn’t see things that way, at 
all! That letter gives weight to a 
great general’s contention that the 
most ferocious folks in every war 
are never those who have to fight it, 
but those miles behind the lines. 

No good Germans? What shall we 
do with Martin Luther, Martin 
Neimoeller, Karl Barth? Goodness 
hasn’t much to do with nationality; 
it’s a matter of the heart—and soul. 
And something prompts us to re- 
mark here that something is certain- 
ly wrong somewhere in the heart of 
the author of this letter. If this be a 
Christian attitude, then I shall take 
up Buddhism! Has CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD failed completely here? And 
where, oh where, is this writer’s pas- 
tor? 


Orchids to Us 


Dear Editor: 

This morning when my December copy 
came, I was low and feeling sorry for my- 
self. I opened up the issue, and the first 
thing I saw was your ‘Merry Christmas” 
to us all. It started to dawn upon me that 
perhaps I might have a small part in mak- 
ing possible the wonderful things you are 
doing. Then as I went on I read the story 
by Dr. Poling, and of the work he and all 
the chaplains are doing. ... And I thought 
what an inspiring thing it is to say such 
things to a million readers. To me CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD is a magazine all by itself. It 
is inspiring, spiritual and entertaining. 

I am a Catholic by faith, but we all have 
one God and we are all trying to get to the 
same place, however we worship. Enclosed 
find my check for three dollars. Send it 
wherever it will be most beneficial. It 
isn’t much. Just a widow’s mite. ... 
Lima, Ohio Mrs. Charles Baldwin 


@ That’s the kind of letter that 
makes the whole staff work hardef 
than ever to put out the best CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD ever. And let us re- 
peat—we get ten notes like this to 
one bad one! 
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Temperance 


Dear Editor: 

Words cannot describe my dismay when 
upon receipt of my November HERALD I 
turned to read the Temperance items and 
lo! they were conspicuous by their absence. 
I do hope this was an oversight. .. . 
Denver, Colorado Pearl Graham 


@ Conspicuous is hardly the word 
for it! Yes, this was bad. We have a 
special file of letters asking why on 
earth we let this happen. We have 
but one excuse, and it’s a poor one: 
paper rationing, and lack of space. 
But we tried to make up for it. 
There was the usual full column in 
December, and nearly a whole page 
on Temperance in January. It can’t 
happen again. Something else will 
be left out! 

While we’re on the subject of Tem- 
perance, a letter reached us the other 
day from Mexico City. Here is one 
paragraph in that letter: 

“Going down the streets of Quezaltenan- 
go one day I noticed some Indians going 
by, and I was attracted by their strange 
attire. I asked my companion about them 
and he explained that you can always tell 
from what village they come by their dress. 
He further explained that these particular 
Indians had asked permission of the fed- 
eral government to prohibit the sale of 
liquor in their village. The government re- 
fused that petition on the typical brewer’s 
slogan, ‘We would lose too much revenue.” 
So the request was not granted. What these 
Indians then decided to do should make us 
in the United States hang our heads in 
shame. They have barely the rude neces- 
sities of life; they work like cargo animals. 
But they got together and decided to pay 
the revenue, deciding that liquor should 
not be sold in their town. ... What a re- 
buke to us all! 

Again let me congratulate you on your 
splendid magazine; it fills a real need. 
Mexico City, Mexico H. O. Moser 


Pulpit Bible 


Dear Editor: 

Do you have any calls for pulpit Bibles? 
If so, I have a nice family Bible which 7 
would like to give, if it could be of use to 
any church. (Preference Presbyterian.) 


Mrs. Kate T. Larcourt 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


® Write directly to Mrs. Larcourt if 
you are interested. 


Movies 


Dear Editor: 


I have been wanting to let you know 
how much I enjoy the movie comments. 
I want to know something about a show 
before I go to it. I have been wondering 
whether you could tell which pictures are 
good for different ages? 
New Braunfels, Texas 


Mrs. Mullins 
®You will find this question an- 
Swered in the new movie column, 
Starting this month. Pictures are la- 
beled “A” for adult, “YP” for young 
People, “F” for family. 
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For Easter programs and services. 
Order ay! Prices postpaid. 
EASTER PROGRAM BUILDER No. spees 118 ociee- 

ions for speaking and singing. . —Classifie 
by age. 35c each; $8.50 Dozen. si 
GLORIOUS EASTER. Just published. Exercises and 

songs for children’s service. 10c each, $1.00 Dozen. 
IMMANUEL VICTORIOUS. New cantata. women’s 

voices. Beautifal, simple. 20c each; $2.00 Dozen. 

Other Easter publications available. 
Order from your bookstore or 


LILLENAS PUBLISHING CO. 2323 °ts teoost Ave: 


s)FL Asda 


yy (yensity 







finds truth in her Bible 


With a heavy schedule—days crowded 
with college activities—she does not 
neglect God’s Word. She writes... 


“If I had to give up all my college work 
for this correspondence course, | would 
gladly do so. Scripture memorizing has 
already been a blessing to me?’ 


You, too, may gain knowledge of life’s 
great foundation truths—which only the 
Bible can teach—through a Moody 
home study course. For information on 
the 17 courses, write Dept. H-817 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Cm et oe 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE + CHICAGO 


6 
2M 


| 








Delano Methodist Church, Delano, Calif. 


Churches throughout the nation praise the reverent, inspiring tone and 
appropriate ecclesiastical design of the Orgatron..and these superb in- 
struments are in use today in churches both large and small. 

Now is the time to plan for YOUR Orgatron.. 
available again when production is resumed. 
Get your name high on the list for early post- 
war delivery by writing us today. Also ask for 
“Orgatron World’”—it’s free! No obligation. 





CO —— 


ORGATRON 


Division of EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
DEPT. 502, SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


} {§) TEACHERS, PROGRAM DIRECTORS 


High School Course 


Mel Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work— prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
business and industry and ae. eS be handicapped all oor 
life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. Free 
Bulletin on request. No obligation. 


American School, Dpt. H-225, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 































STRAIGHT 
ON THE COURSE ~ 


ae 


RESUME ULL 


Standard’s Closely Graded and Interna- 
tional Uniform Sunday School Lessons 
are based on the unfailing foundation 
of God’s Word, and are the choice of 
thousands of successful schools. The 
Standard line is complete, with inspir- 
ing, helpful literature for every teacher, 
and pupils of every age. Your choice of 
Uniform, Primary to Adult; or Graded 
from Nursery to Young People; also 
weekly papers. Get FREE Prospectus 
of Closely Graded, stating your De- 
partment; also request free information 
about Uniform. Address Desk CH-2 






PCE LUO me ae 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 








aasinaatinadiapeal 


Sree ys 








These three splendid books rec- 
ognize women’s vital place in 
a activities, help them 
perform a greater service for 
Christ and Church. Every woman 
church worker needs these books. 
Devotional Talks for Women, 78 Pages, 50c 
More Devotional Talks for Women, 
TOB pages .cccccccccccccccccs sc SOC 
Women and the Church, 160 pages. .60c 
To inspire women members, 
make all three books available 
for careful study. 
Order from your book 


store, or write us for 
complete catalogue. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 






8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Three months after taking 
your course 


| STARTED TO PLAY FOR DANCES 


"Before | took it 
| didn't know a 
note of music” 






says Miss Rosie Montemurro 
of Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


®@ “Before I took your Course I didn’t know one 
note of music. Then three months later I started to 
play for dances. I never saw anything like this 
Course before. It has a clear, careful explanation 
in every lesson.” 

(Signed) Miss Rosie Montemurro 


This letter is typical of many we have from pupils 
who didn’t know one note from another before and 
who are now playing their favorite instrument... 
thanks to this simple “Print and Picture” way to 
learn music. It’s easy as A-B-C .. . real fun, too. 
You learn to play by playing ...real tunes from real 
notes...right from the start. Everything is crystal 


clear. Free Book and Print & Picture 
Sample. U. S. School of Music, 152 
Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
U.S. School of Music, 152 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. 
I would like to play (Name Instrument). 


Have you 
Instrument. ... eee cei eer eereee Instrument?,......-- 









| 
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Painless Extractions 
Small Boy—What are you crying for? 
Companion—The doctor took one of 

my teeth out. 

Small Boy—Pooh! That’s nothing, my 
| mother takes all hers out every night and 
| she doesn’t cry. 


| Out to Launch 

| A woman when launching her first ship 
was a little nervous. She turned to the 
shipyard manager, standing beside her, 
and asked: “How hard do I have to hit 
it to knock it into the water?” 


—Exchange. 
Dog's Life 
“Mother, shall I run out and post this 
letter?”’ asked the little girl. 
“No child, certainly not,’ answered 
mother. “It’s raining in torrents and not 


| fit for a dog to be out. Let your father go.” 
—Pathfinder. 


—Pathfinder. 


Age of Specialization 
| New patient—Say Doctor, I asked that 
nurse to put a hot-water bottle on my feet 
and she stuck up her nose and walked 
away. 
Doctor—What else could you expect? 
That, young man, was the head nurse. 
New patient—Oh, do they specialize 


that much? Then send me the foot nurse. 
—Pathfinder. 


Sign 

Mr. Curious saw a sign which read 
“Ring bell for caretaker.” He rang the 
bell. The caretaker appeared and asked 
what Mr. Curious wanted. Mr. Curious 
replied, “I want to know why you can’t 
ring the bell yourself.” eer 

—Watchword. 
Love Story 

It seems that a girl and a boy were 
madly in love. So great was their love, in 
fact, that when fate separated them and 
sent the boy to a distant city, he tele- 
graphed messages of his devotion and 
affection each morning. 

Every day for three years the same 
Western Union messenger boy knocked 
on the girl’s door at exactly the same 
hour, bearing the message of undying 
love. 

At the end of three years they were 
married—the girl and the Western Union 
boy. 


Head Start in Life 
McWhirter—Johnson says he is in close 
touch with the heads of several big con- 
cerns. 
McWhimson—Yes, he’s a barber. 


—Pathfinder. 
Well, She's Right 
| A businessman instructed his stenogra- 
pher to indicate the zone when address- 
ing letters. She obeyed. On each letter 


she wrote: “Temperate Zone.” 
—Exchange. 


—Exchange. 


No Worry Now 

An Englishman, a Mr. Holt, returned 
to London from the country a few weeks 
ago and found his town house pretty well 
shattered as the result of a direct hit next 
door. As he stood at the top of his step, 
contemplating the rubble in his front hall, 
an elderly man trotted up, removed his 
bowler, and coughed apologetically. “Good 
morning, sir,’ he said. “I have called 


about the beetles in your kitchen.” 
—The New Yorker. 


Too Good To Throw Away 

The following notice appeared in the 
Arab (Ala.) News: 

“Qn next Wednesday evening, the 
Ladies’ Aid will hold a rummage sale at 
the Methodist church. Good chance to 
get rid of anything not worth keeping, 
but too good to be thrown away. Bring 


along your husband.” 
—ZInquirer and Mirror (Nantucket Island, Mass.). 


Thoughtful 


The new convict—he was a Harvard 
man—summoned the warden to his cell. 

“Warden,” he complained. “I don’ 
like the food here. I don’t like my quar- 
ters. And, what’s more, I don’t like the 
type of work I’ve been given.” 

“Anything else you don’t like?” in- 
quired the warden, grimly. 

“Yes.” added the convict heatedly. “I 
don’t like this early-to-bed ruling. And 
also I don’t like your face.” 

The warden tried to control his temper. 

“Anything else you don’t like?” he 
snapped. 

The prisoner shrugged. 

“That’s all for the time being,” he mur- 
mured. “I don’t want you to think I’m 
unreasonable!” 


Safety First 

In a certain school in New York there 
was a teacher. an energetic advocate of 
“Safety First.” who opened her class each 
morning by rising and asking: “Children, 
what would you do if fire were to break 
out in this building?” The children would 
reply in chorus: “We would rise in our 
places, step into the aisle, and march 
quietly out of the building.” 

One morning when the children ar- 
rived at school they found themselves 
honored by the presence of the well- 
known and beloved Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
The teacher stepped before the class and, 
instead of the usual fire drill question, 
said, “Children, what would you say if! 
were to tell you that Dr. van Dyke is to 
speak to you this morning?” 

Instantly from the class came the re- 
sounding chorus: ‘We would rise in ou! 
places, step into the aisle, and march 
quietly out of the building.” 


—Exchange. 


—Kahlegram. 
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Track Burner 

Mrs. Jones was very proud oi her son, 
who showed promise as an athlete. 

“Yes, he must be a very fast runner,” 
she explained to a neighbor. “Look at 
this newspaper report of the sports yes- 
terday. It says he fairly burned up the 
track.” 

“And it’s quite true,’ she added con- 
fidentially. “‘I went to see the track this 
morning, and it’s nothing but re 

—Exchange. 
Striking Resemblance 

Not long after World War I a small 
park at a prominent intersection in At- 
lanta was to be named Pershing Point. 
During the week preceding the dedica- 
tion, General Pershing’s picture was dis- 
played on large posters throughout the 
city. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the 


general was entering his hotel where 
throngs were gathered to see him pass. 
An old Negro was heard to say, “Man!— 
he sho do resemble hisself!”’ 
—The Christian Science Monitor. 
Long 
Two workmen sat down to eat their 


lunch and one unwrapped a long package. 
“What’s that?” asked Bill. 
“Well, my wife is not at home,” 
Joe, “so I made a pie for my lunch.” 
“It’s a bit long, isn’t it?” 
“Of course it’s long. It’s rhubarb pie.” 


Scotch 

Everything about the R.A.F. station 
was interesting to the visitor, and he asked 
a never-ending stream of questions. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “how is it that 
you have so many Scotsmen among your 
pilots?” 

The guide, a bit fed up, 
the opportunity. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “since the Scots 
have learned that every cloud has a sil- 
ver lining, we can’t keep ’em out.” 


Exchange. 
Food Fights for Freedom 

The American soldier didn’t like the 
food set before him in a London restau- 
rant near Piccadilly Circus. The meat 
was overcooked, the greens waterlogged, 
and the reheated potatoes lukewarm. 

He called for his bill, leaving a barely 
touched plate on the table. The waiter 
was shocked. 

“Wasting food like that!” he said. 
“Don’t you know that food will win the 
war?” 

“Maybe,” retorted the American, “but 
who’s gonna get the enemy to eat here?” 


6.1. This and G. |. That 
Sitting on my G. I. bed, 
My G. I. hat upon my head, 
My G. I. pants, my G. I. shoes, 
Everything free, nothing to lose. 


said 


snatched at 


They issue everything we need, 
Paper to write on, books to a 
Your belt, your shoes, your G. I. 
Everything free, nothing to buy; 

You eat your food from G. I. plates, 
Fill your needs at G. I. rates. 


It’s G. I. this and G. I. that, 
G. I. haircut, G. I. hat; 
G. I. razor, G. I. comb, 
G. I wish that I were home. 
The Gilcrajter. 
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TWO VOLUMES of “100 Progres- 
sive Messages On the Second 
Coming of Christ’’—100 subjects, 
1,000 pages—from Genesis to Revelation, every subject 
Fully and Scripturally Discussed by Dr. McBirnie—Re- 


Progress!¥ e 


Vol. |. 


| 
\ Messages nowned Evangelist, Bible Teacher, Successful Author, Radio 
50 from Personality. Millions have marveled at his grasp of the 
Progressive | Armageddon Bible—found comfort in his teaching, and in the help and 
ro 


encouragement he gives from the pulpit. Avail yourself of 


Messages to this special offer—avoid disappointment—mail coupon today. 
“ wb | Oech this partial list of Subjects 
Second - Pre- or Post-Millennial— Which? 
Coming The First Resurrection or Rapture. 
} - The Wedding and Marriage Supper. 
\ of - The Seven Judgments. 


. The Five Crowns—Rewards. 

- Persecution After the Rapture. 8. Partial Rapture—? 
. The Result of Christ’s Coming in the Air. 

. The Why and Wherefore of the Seven Years. 

- The Anti-Christ. 

The Seven Heads and the Ten Horns. 

. Anti-Christ to Be Killed and Resurrected. 

- The Biography of the Anti-Christ. 

. The False Prophet. 

The Reason for the Mark of the Beast. 

- The Reason for the Seven Seals. 

29. The Reason for the Seven Trumpets. 

32. The Reason for the Seven Bowls. 

35. The Remnant. 43. The Two Witnesses. 
39. The City of Petra. 46. Armageddon. 

53. Condition of Earth Brought About by Satan. 

57. Set-up of Christ’s Government. 

60. City of Jerusalem in Palestine to Be Truly Great City. 
61. Curse Removed from Ground Has Great Effects. 
62. The Three Jerusalems. 

65. Description of New Earth. 

69. Gentile Nations After the War of Armageddon. 
71. The Sheep, Goats and Brethren. 

72. The Two 144,000’s. 

73. The Gathering of Gentile Nations—How? 

76. The 1,000 Years Reign of Christ. Literal—Feast of 
79. The Thrée Heavens. Tabernacles. 

80. The Inhabitants of 3rd Heaven. 

83. Angels of Heaven and Their Relationship to Us. 
86. Biography of Satan. 90. Demons and Devils. 
87. Lost Angels. 91. Satan's Angels. 

93. People on the Earth Before Adam—? 

95. Additions to the Earth by Sin—Removed. 

97. The Satanic System. 

100. The New Heaven and the New Earth. 


Every earnest Christian, every Bible lover needs and 
wants this startling, Scripture-searching information. 
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Order today. 
Coupon 
Today! McBIRNIE PUBLICATIONS ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 267, Norfolk (1),Va., U.S.A. Dept. H-25 
Pr Enclosed please find $3.00 (Canada $3.50) 
ia ae ee Se et for your two volumes of books, namely, 


“Fifty Progressive Messages on the Second 

Coming of Christ,” and ‘Fifty Progressive 

Messages from Armageddon to New Earth.” 
(Will be sent C.O.D. in U. S. A. only) 


home which had a roof of prayer, 
supported by two staunch pillars of 
prayer, my dear father and mother.” 

—MeBirnie 


McBIRNIE PUBLICATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 267, Norfolk (1), Va. Dept. H-25 


Street and Number.. 





City and State....... 












2urpee’s 


| yar BLES | 


Tosee what BP | 
a fine garden you | 
can have with Burpee seeds, | 


we'll send these 6 full-size 
10c-Packets--Marglobe Tomato, Grand 
aoe Leaf Lettuce, Crosby Egyptian 
Beet, Chantenay Carrot, Scarlet Globe 

Radish--all 5 Pkts. postpaid for, 
only 10c. Send dime today! 

tan SFlomen Catalog Free--all best 

\Flowers, Vegetables; the lead- 

S_ ing American Seed Catalog. 

ee ee ee ee ee 


Far ee Burpee Co.——— 
‘¥ 432 Burpee Building, { Philadelphia 32, P 


in Christian Songs 


* Heard on Gospel Broadcasts 

| * Youth for Christ Rallies 

* Singspirations 

| Easy to learn, hard to forget! you may have these 
| soul-thrilling songs—-words and music —at your 
own piano, in church, school or home. Order one 
or more of these popular collections. 


INSPIRING GOSPEL SOLOS AND DUETS ____50c 
NEW SACRED SOLOS AND DUETS 












(or) PRAISE AND WORSHIP CHORUSES.___-"---"35¢ 
ie eaecen Pais. Darsen Comat Jowa § | SHOWERS OF BLESSING... 25¢ 
(No. 7050) postpaid. Enclosed is 10c, © | SACRED TRIOS FOR WOMEN ________- 50c 
+ LILLENAS’ SONGS FOR MEN le 75c 
Piaicekaiibaiatactiociiellicearicesaciped i eae tl a | (Entire set only $3.00, postpaid) 
| Let us locate YOUR favorite sacred songs. 
‘ Write for Free music catalog. 
oo a TT TO ; | LILLENAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(CD Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. | 


aaauauannaaaanesan ad | 2920-8 Treect Ave. Kansas City 10, Mo. 





TYPICAL “TREASURER'S REPORT” 


raised for our 


TREASURY 


in 2 short days 


BIG EASY FUNDS ARE BEING 
RAISED BY SELLING THE 
“FLUFFY DUSTER. One 
group of 50 members raised 
$75.00 in two days, by giving 
each woman a quota to sell; 
one she bought for herself, and 
sold several others to neighbors, 
friends. ‘'Fluffy 
for brushing 

Sturdy chenille 
derfully 


FLUFFY 
DUSTER 


a 
-_ 


Duster’ ideal 


walls, ceilings. 
Washes won- 


Lasts years. 


ROBERT GILLMORE GILLMORE 
308 N. Sth St. Reading, Pa. 
Mr Gillmore: We'll “‘test’’ a 
Dusters without sending any cash. 
sell easily, we'll ship them back collect unde: 
your special ““PAY-THE-PROFIT GUARANTEE 
which means vou ll forward us a check for $2.4€ 
—our profit on 12 dusters 


dozen ‘Fluffy 
If they don't 


< 


. 
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Battlewaqon 


By Capt. James V. Claypool 


Chaplain, U.S.N.R. as told to 
Carl Wiegman 


Stirring tributes to the men in blue and 
the part religion plays in the sea war are 
these simple, warm-hearted stories told 
by the man who was Chaplain of the 
Battleship South Dakota. Here is faith 
triumphant over pain and fear and the 
real courage of American boys $150 
painted in an unforgettable way. 
Mail coupon in to 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 

1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
SUVARABARREREeenaReenuBeEeEEs 

Please send me copies of 
GOD ON A BATTLEWAGON. 


Address 


a 
a 
a 
a 
~ 2 Postal Unit No. 


CURRENT FILMS 


(Continued from page 37) 


loves her and wants to help her. There is 
a constant conflict between good and evil. 
There are two other women besides his 
mother in Ernie’s life. He is living be- 
tween two world wars and has a feeling of 
great social injustice. He seems to believe 
that money would settle all his problems. 
The actors are superb. Ethel Barrymore 
gives an inspired performance. A 


TOMORROW. THE WORLD!  Fred- 
ric March, Betty Field, Agnes Moore- 
head, “Skippy” Homeier. (United Artists) 
A depiction of Nazism versus tomorrow s 
| world. Fredric March plays the role of a 
professor in a Midwest university. His 
sister and his motherless daughter live 
|with him, He is in love with a Jewish 


{school teacher whom he hopes to marry. | 


|Into the home comes the professor's 
twelve-year-old nephew, an orphan. who 
| has lived all his life in Germany and has 
|been one of the Hitler Youths. He is a 
thorough Nazi, “knows all the answers.” 
is a disturbing influence in his new home, 
in the school and with all who come in 
contact, with him. He is mentally ill and 
adjustment to normal living seems impos- 
sible. After he attacks the little daughter 
of the home with a poker, it is decided 
;to send him to a reformatory. The Jewish 
|school teacher talks the professor into 
keeping the boy in the home and says, 
“Tf you and I can’t turn one little child 
into a human being, then heaven help the 
world when we have to deal with 12.000,- 
000 of them!” 

| Our previewers did not agree on the 


|teaching of American citizenship and Eu- 


ropean history. Others thought it was 
propaganda that would arouse hatreds; 


tions were made to the younger members 
of the family. F 


WINGED VICTORY. Original mili- 
|tary cast of the Army Air Forces New 
| York stage success, (20th Cent.-Fox) The 


is better than the play. It is a story of 
American boys in training and combat 
with the Army Air Forces. There are boys 
| with dreams in their eyes, singing, “Off we 
go, into the wild blue yonder.” We al- 
most see sprinkles of stardust. We do see 
men learning all the elements of flying 
and then comes a day when they are fly- 


and the oath of the Air Forces. There is 
a B-24 Liberator bomber which they name 
“Winged Victory.” 


we realize anew that history is moving at 
an accelerated pace. A 





| THE THREE CABALLEROS. Au- 


| ° . 
|rora Miranda, Carmen Molina, Dora Luz 


|and cartoon figures. A Walt Disney fea- | 


| ture. (R.K.O.) A new Disney process is 
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|values in this film. Some would like to | 
see it shown in schools as a part of the | 


the majority thought it suitable if explana- | 


film is produced by Darryl F. Zanuck and | 


ing alone. We hear the chaplain’s prayer | 


We feel that we too | 
are winged. The plane shares honors in | 
the film. There is a Pacific Island Christ- | 
|mas party with sand for snow, a palmetto | 
for a Christmas tree, packages and letters | 
from home. As we see and hear this story, | 


Have you ever thought what it must 
mean to the shabby man to have a 
church where he will be among other 
shabby men? Where he will not be 
ashamed of his poverty? The Bowery 
Mission’s Chapel is the poor man’s 
church. Its doors are never closed, 
there are services every day of the 
year. 


Your Mission on the Bowery gives 
men a place to sleep and something to 
eat, gives them a church in which to 
worship God and reminds men of the 
love He bears them. 


Your Mission on the Bowery makes it 
| possible for a man to wash his shirt 
and underclothing, he can shave hinm- 
self and get a haircut; the reading 
room offers him an opportunity to 
watch the ads for jobs and we supply 
| paper and postage for his writing. 
| There is an Employment Bureau where, 
| if his record is good, he can get a job. 
He can have a bed and food until he 
is on his feet again. 


No soft berth your Bowery Mission, 
but a haven against starvation and 
death. The workers at the Mission know 
men, for they, too, came to the Mission F 
for help and stayed to carry on the 
work for men who have lost their way. 
their judgment, they know the deser- 
ing from the professional tramp. 


We need your help to carry on this 
| work. They are not often mistaken in 





SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
TODAY 

_ Bowery MISSION & 

_ YOUNG Men’s Hom 


Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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used in this film. Live action personalities 
are combined with cartoon figures. The 
picture has charm and exciting adventure, 
is artistic, gay and timely. It stresses 
good- neighbor friendship through under- 
standing and appreciation of the beauties 
of different countries. Among the cartoon 
figures we find Panchito, a Mexican roost- 
er; Jose Carioca, a Brazilian parrot; 
and our own Donald Duck. They are the 
three caballeros. 

It is Donald’s tenth birthday and he 
receives a large package with many small- 
er ones inside. In one of the packages he 
discovers a movie projector and a reel 
about the adventures of Pablo, a penguin, 
who lives at the South Pole. There is also 
a reel showing some South American 
birds, one is a little flying donkey. Out of 
another package comes Jose Carioca. He 
and Donald take a trip to Brazil and then 
to Mexico where they meet Panchito and 
the three of them board a Magic Flying 
Serape and visit many interesting places. 
They see children celebrating the Mexican 
Christmas. There is music and fireworks. 
The story ends by the three caballeros 


pledging friendship forever. Fe 

THE PARTY MONTH 
(Continued from page 43) 

HONEY-NUT CAKE 

Y% cup vegetable 2 eggs 

shortening 2% cups sifted cake 

1 cup light corn syrup flour 

Y% teaspoon salt 2% teaspoons baking 

1 teaspoon vanilla powder 


1% cup milk 


Combine shortening, salt and vanilla. 
Add syrup gradually, beating well after 
each addition. Add salt and vanilla. Add 
eggs and beat well. Sift dry ingredients 
together and add alternately with milk. 
Bake in flat pan (approximately 9 inches 
square) in a moderately hot oven (375 


degrees F.). 


CEREAL MOLASSES CRISPS 

¥% cup corn syrup 1 tablespoon butter or 
% cup molasses margarine 
1 tablespoon vinegar 6 cups crisp rice or 
% teaspoon salt corn cereal 

Mix corn syrup, molasses, vinegar and 
salt. Heat to boil, stirring constantly; 
boil slowly, stirring occasionally, to 250 
degrees F. (or when a little dropped into 
cold water forms semi-firm ball) . Remove 
from heat; add butter or margarine. Pour 
quickly over crisp rice or corn cereal in 
large shallow bowl, mixing well. Form 
lightly into balls; cool on waxed paper. 
Make 16 balls an inch in diameter.’ 


CEREAL NUGGETS 


l cup corn syrup 6 cups crisp rice or 

1 tablespoon butter or corn cereal 
margarine 14 cup chopped 

l teaspoon vinegar nutmeats 


/ 


4 cup chopped raisins 


Cook syrup, stirring occasionally to 
242 degrees F. (or when a little dropped 


into cold water forms firm ball). Remove 
from heat; add butter or margarine and 
vinegar. Combine cereal, nut meats and 
raisins in shallow bowl; pour over syrup, 
mixing well. Pack lightly into greased 
shallow pan; cool. ‘Cut in squares; makes 
about 12. 
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IT'S SIMPLE! 







THIS SIMPLE 


PLAN 
GIVES YOU 
A 


REGULAR INCOME 


All you have to do year after year is 


to cash your check. 


For 


IT'S REGULAR! 


over seventy years we 


have 


been mailing all checks regularly 
as agreed to thousands of persons 
without the loss of a single dollar. 


i 
It's 
pressure salesmanship. 


Peet eeeeee= 


Through wars and all : 

financial depressions dur- g (C-H. 51), 150 Fifth Avenue, 
ing the past seventy years g Gentlemen 

the Mission Boards of the |} @ Please send me 
Methodist Church have a 

made all annuity pay- ; Name 

ments on the day they SO Siveabikcihices 

were due. 1 





-_ 
© 
< 


Our ANNUITY PLAN 


Fill in this coupon and mail. 


No obligation. No high- 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Mission 
and Church Extension, Methodist Church 


New York 11, N. Y. 


information concerning your annuity plan. 


State 








WATCHES WANTED 


Broken or usable—all kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest 
prices paid for jewelry, rings, spectacles, alarm 
clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. | 
Cash mailed promptly. 

Lowe’s, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Old Age Policy Pays 4 
up to “100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, Costs 
Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, 2946 Postal Life Build- | 
ing, Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new acci- 
dent policy for men and women of ages 
65 to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to! 
$100 a month for disability, new surgi- 
cal benefits, up to $100 a month for hos- | 





pital care and other benefits that so 
many older people have wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day- 
$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special pol- 
icy for older people is proving especial- 
ly attractive. No medical examination | 
—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write | 


| uS your name, address and age—the| 


| 
| 





name, address and relationship of your| ,, 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 


for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 











[WE PAY You $25 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 














WRITE 


of Birthday, All-Occasion cards, Tremen- FOR 
dous demand. Seil for $1.00—your profit 
Sie It costs nothing to try. Write today. SAMPLES 


CHEERFUL CARD CO., Dept. D-1, White Plains, W. Y. 


Listen 
to this 
Record: 


SPANISH 


FRENCH, GERMAN, OR ITALIAN 


Big opportunities awaiting Americans who speak 
Spanish. Learn as a child learns—‘‘by listening’’ 
to these brand-new CORTINA recordings. 


Only IS Minutes a Day 


Cortinaphone Method famous 
for 60 years. THOUSANDS 
have found it the most fascinat- 
ing, most satisfactory method. 
Here is the quick, easy way to 
learn Spanish for PLEASURE 
AND BUSINESS. 
GATE! 


Sent on 5 Days Approval 


‘“‘The Cortina Short-Cut’’--tells just what you 


ant to know. Interesting. Get it! 
Write Today--NOW 
EES ER 


INVESTI- 











——_ ee cm ovwme ees mem ee ee ee 
CORTINA Academy (Language Specialistsfor 60 Years) 
. ¥. 
ur free booklet, 
I am interested in (mark): 
1] GERMAN 


Suite 1142, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, N 
Please send me—without obligation—y« 
The Cortina Short-Cut.”’ 


O SPANISH (1) FRENCH ([) ITALIAN 
Name 


Address 





FINE BOOKS ARE 


A Great Time To Be Alive § 


by HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK 


wenty-five wartime sermons on. Christianity 
aos will counsel and inspire. “This 1s a peo 
book by a great-hearted preacher. It wi 5 gs 
new heart into many who falter and stumble. 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin . these ea 
mons are marked by keen psychological insig 
and are suffused with a spirit of a 
faith.” Pulpit Book Club Bulletin $2. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Books for Victorious Christian Pius 
BORN CRUCIFIED 


The Cross in the Life of the Believer 


service. Touches up 
192 pp, $1.75 


CHRIST AND THE BELIEVER 
In the Song of Songs 


ess. Not a mere commentary, but heart-warming 
, 


u ‘ing the Christian how t i 
marvelous unfolding of the Song of Solomon. 193 pease ee 


SAN Rp 
s. 

s %, 

%, 


Moody Press (Rom ai 
Ze 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE - CHICAGO 10 


on the most vital 


By Wendell P. Lovel 
stimulating, showin 





% 
“Stan 


MUSKEGO BOY 


A delightfully told tale written especially for children. 
The story of a Norwegian family’s emigration to the 
America of a hundred years ago. Their brave trek to 
the Wisconsin territory draws a picture of a pioneer 
country seldom presented to children. Fifty illustra- 


tions by Lee Mero. 
Price $2.00 


‘ 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


RICHEST TREASUEE 


1 


DANIEL A. POLING 


TREASURES FROM THE BIBLE, by 
| Chaplains and Pastors of America. ( Es- 
| sential Books, 260 pp., $2.50) Here is a 
| volume that is the result of a nation-wide 
| poll of pastors and chaplains. The first 
| thirty-three selections served as the basis 

of the nation-wide Bible reading among 
| both civilians and the armed forces from 

Thanksgiving to Christmas, 1944. This 
| book contains, however, an additional 
| number of passages. The opening chap- 
| ter, “The Bible and Life” is an address 
| by the Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown. I be- 
| lieve that this volume will come to be 
| regarded as one of the most timely of all 
| devotional books. 


AMERICA, TURN TO CHRIST, by 
| Walter A. Maier. (Concordia, 341 pp. 
| $1.75) These are radio sermons by the 
| tremendously popular preacher of ‘The 
| Lutheran Hour.” The microphone can't 
| possibly transmit the fire and fervor oi 

his messages; here is dynamic preaching 
' deeply rooted in orthodox Christianity, 
| and—if we may be forgiven the expres- 
| sion—landing on the mind with the full 
| force of exploding dynamite. A man who 
| talks like this will surely have enemies; 
' even when you agree, you will blink, It 

is a homiletic hand grenade; handle and 

read carefully! F.S. M. 


THE CROSS AND THE ETERNAL 
| ORDER, by Henry W. Clark. (Macmil- 
| lan, 319 pp., $2.50) A book of distinction 
| and of vivid evangelical faith that goes to 
| the heart of the work of redemption. The 

author believes that the Atonement should 

not be isolated, that it should be consid- 

ered “within theology’s range.’ Through- 
| out this volume I find original thinking 
| which is to me unusual. Christ is pre- 
| sented whole, His Divine nature and sav- 
| ing work, but here is an author who affirms 
| that Christ brought not only God’s for- 
| giveness, He brought also God’s creative 
| life. Definitely the author believes that 
| the latter is more important. 





EDIFYING DISCOURSES, by Soren 
Kierkegaard. (Augsburg Publishing House, 
91 pp., $1.50) Volume II in a series ol 
four volumes, brings to the American Ie 

| ligious library additional material from 
| Denmark’s greatest philosophical and lit- 
| CHRISTIAN HERALD FEB, 1945 © PAGE 58 
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| Reuben Fink. (Herald Square Press, 522 




















erary genius. Soren Kierkegaard died at | 


42 but he achieved immortality in his 
field. He is characterized by brilliant hu- 
mor and bitter irony, as well as an unusual 
lyrical quality. 


Graves. (Creative Age Press, 380 pp., 
$2.75) Well written and convincing. This 
is a notable volume. It may be fiction, 
but certainly it reads like fact. Unfor- 
tunately it lowers the stature of Mrs. 
Milton’s husband and when I had finished 
the last chapter I asked the question, 
“Why?” 












FAITH OF OUR FIGHTERS, by 
Chaplain Ellwood C. Nance. (Bethany 
Press, 304 pp., $2.00) This collection of 
firsthand experiences of fighting men is 
the most readable, spiritual biography of 


the war. Many religious and military 
leaders have contributed chapters. The 
volume is unique. The editor served 


through five major engagements and was 
a member of the Army of Occupation. 
He has five medals, including the Purple 
Heart. 


BEHOLD THE MAN, by Ralph L. 
Woods. (Macmillan, 565 pp., $3.00) The 
editor has selected from the writing of 
1800 years those passages that he believes 
to be the most significant that have been 
written about Jesus the Christ. It is a 
timely and invaluable library. I do not 
know of any other volume that so quickly 
lends itself to the needs of preacher and 
layman alike—no aspect of the ministry 
of Jesus and no attribute of His personal- 
ity has been overlooked. 




















AMERICA AND PALESTINE, by 
pp., $4.50) Here is a complete, authori- 
tative, passionate but factual statement 
of the case for Zionism. Within these 
convincing pages may be found the atti- 
tude of America and of the American 
people toward the rebuilding of Palestine 
asa free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth. The book is timely and authorita- 
tive. It is a must book for every Ameri- 
can citizen who would help maintain the 
integrity of his country and lend support 


* 


* If you are not able to get the books, 
reviewed here, at your neighborhood 
bookshop, please send your orders direct 
to the publishers whose names and .ad- 
dresses are given below: 


NGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

HETHANY PRESS, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

WOES-MERRILL Co., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

CREATIVE AGE PRESS, 11 E. 44 St., New York 17, W. Y. 

WELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, W. Y. 

GRENTIAL BOOKS, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

MIENDSHIP PRESS, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

UWRCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, W. Y. 

HELMS PRINTING CO., Dallas, Texas. 

WALD SQUARE PRESS, 233 Spring St., New York 13, N. Y. 

MN KNOX PRESS, Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Va. 

WEMILLAN CO., GO Fifth Ave., New York 11, W. Y. 

MILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 15 E. 40 St., New York 16, NW. Y. 

EWING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 17, W. Y. 

CUS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

WERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37 Ill. 
PRESS, $25 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WIFE TO MR. MILTON, by Robert | 


BOOKS ARE EVER AGREEABLE COMPANIONS 































Great Answ 


BY MARGARET LEE RUNBECK | 
book which fells you with man i 
, y true stories wh 
faith and prayer have meant to the men ina 


fighting this war — gq moving book, as only pro- 


found experience can be. 
$2.00 g 
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The Christ of the American Road 


By E. STANLEY JONES 


e hallenge to Christian America... 
am wee coaigned by The Christ of 
the Indian Road; we thought Dr. — 
would never write another one like 
that. But when he turns to his own 
land, he is equally intriguing. He loves 
this America. He loves Christ - — 
_. Read it, whatever else you buy an 
read." — Christian Herald 
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POCKET SIZE, SIXTH PRINTING $] AT YOU 


. ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS > 



































The book you’ve been looking for 


GOD ON A BATTLEWAGON , 


By Capt. James Claypool, Chaplain, U.S.N.R. 
as told to Carl Wiegman 

















ae 
The story of the chaplain’s work on board the South 
é Dakota, famous Battleship X, and a Stirring tribute 
to the Chaplain Corps and the men in blue. This is a 
a book for fathers and mothers beca 


use it is the story 
oys in the services 
umphant over fear. 


150 Geese 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY - Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


of faith under fire—a book for b 


because it is the Story of faith tri 
Well-illustrated. 









to one of the imperative human move- 


ments of this tragic hour. 
e : & A a? 4 \ 
Bi gc ARE oi RR ek ae Pea = le hth OR AR PID. As A ee SHOULD PROHIBITION RETURN? I 
2 aaa eo by George B. Cutten. (Revell, 157 pp., 
: oOoUuUR FIGHTERS * $1.50) The most eloquent and convincing 
xy ‘* FAITH OF “5 voice that has spoken on Prohibition with- A 
: GE == The Book ..-- in the decade offers his answer to one of é 
; =_ ‘ ‘ ; the most important questions of our time, V 
~~) for Every Home With fa CHRISTIAN HERALD readers will be deeply a 
Famous Contributors a Service Flag a interested in this book. V 
Lieut. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift : every Church Library a , «6 t 
salt op ccnp W. R. Arnold : Needs | ae aa ef cite age 
(Army) 5 Leaders 3 uncan & VW. I. Nickols. niversily of 
— ee /-. § bf ne a a enanlle >, | Chicago Press, 274 pp., $3.75) I have f 1 
Seco . for Churchmen of All errs mie Sa ee ot Hog Aes ti 
Archbishop F. J. Spellman Me 2a sai a c ave waitec _ever since yegan f 
Rabbi B. R. Brickner Fait "| to read the inexhaustible library of Abra- t 
had: thany Others / 7é $2.00 =m ham Lincoln. The life of the man who ¢ 
— =o 3. | taught the President is a fragment from f 
~ aes EVERYWHERE, OR ORDER FROM 5 the soul of the man he taught. Unmis- 
at pOnEDTORES SvERT takably here is a book of the year. Its— A 
creation is in itself an achievement. Lit- m 
erally the authors, in building their house, of 
have made bricks without straw—but be 
what a house! No book that I have ever al 
read has done as much as this volume tof — 
give me the human reason for Abraham It 





Lincoln. ti 
or 
ACCOUNT RENDERED, by Ven 
Brittain. (Macmillan, 339 pp., $3.00) The 
author of “Testament of Youth’ con- E. 
A MUST B tinues in this book the illusive and uncer- sh 
° ° tain, yet moving and original quality of BU 
ok For Lenten Reading! i. her writing. This reviewer finds a theme lee 


VOICES OF THE PASSION y. | and story hardly worthy of her ability. du 
ie mi 


by O. P. K ; SS DEEP DELTA COUNTRY, by Ha-§ gt 
- *. Kretzmann and A. C. Oldsen ib nett T. Kane. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce,§ &t' 
A new approach—A fresh manner of | F 283 pp., $3.00) The author has given us 7 
resentation—Sti : : the glamorous picture of the ancient, ever ! 
The character is presentation—Stimulatine and alive : ‘ oe coy She ane ge . 
sory at aie Meal the Passion step before you and tei theiscag, fay | mystical land where the Mississippi meet: is 
Caiaphas, Dismas and neath ents what Judas, Peter, John, § % the Gulf of Mexico. His two previous an 
oe ast Presented with sigie. une stb oi cnecl hae books, “Louisiana Hayride” and “The He 
Searching eloquence, Inc ie pring get DY ’ rsuasive, heart- © ay schana”’ cee , 1p ; 
intasichan ee. ncluded are seven deeply devotional 2 Bayous of Louisiana seem now to have au 
straight to the a a words from the Cross leading fa e been a preparatory library for _ this 0 
The Pulpit Book Club a to minister and layman alike. em achievement. “Deep Delta Country” isa Sp 
ne, La reservoir out of which pours the romantic 

AN EXCEPTIONAL GIF Bs a stream of our first Southwest | 

TO THOSE IN THE Sete, 9950 Atyour Be ae a 
; SERVICE * TE 

Bookstore * , , 

oe: PRAYER FOR A CHILD, by Rachl§& Re 
7” ERNST KAUFMANN, INC. % Field. (Macmillan, 27 1.50) B 2 
Pruce St., New York 7, N. Y. teld. (Macmillan, 27 pp., $1. eal: 2. 


As 
SI 
iP) 
a 
rm) 


NOISS ¥a 


209 S. State, Chicago 4, Ill. tiful—beautiful is this book. A_ perfect B me 
present for any little child, and a perfect B an 
message for you to read to every littk B age 
child. late 

thi 
a OE y | THE GENTLEMEN TALK OFf® ab 
TWO GREAT BOOKS By W'. eee » = PEACE, by William B. Ziff. (Macmillan,— mu 


pa 530 pp., $3.00) I am enheartened by the § anc 

oe ith hem. The best gift you can distribute ee a me ; ee : 

No ese ea Tt — eae Students—all will be grateful a many peace plans that now appear. The 

= rdatieaiog that comes through reading Mr. Newell’s exposition. eS world is thinking peace and particularly the I 
e é minds of America are filled with th dy 


RO MAN & ° Verse by Verse | y Peace. The solution offered by this av: = 


thor is drastic if not unique, but he i 
i book has helped them under- ee 4 ; 
d the Gos es Newell's “ROMANS”. 2 convinced that nothing short of drasti “Go 
we a ceeds aauae exposition appealing equally to all p ; measures will sulfice. He has a wide ac of ] 
Each Believers. 576 pages, 16 chapters. Postpaid, $2.00 =a quaintance with military igor Ben diglo hs 
vas “THINGS WHICH MUST j > matic differences of the last decade. He “Cc 
R EV ELATI O be SHORTLY COME TO PASS” & rey has the practical experience of a publishe: § star 
f  ° He speaks with authority. He neithe § of ; 
i i ition of the last book of the Bible. aa blinks facts aa ee 
eae emai: amaphea pibaraanene Christian will find — fresh Sd om aa aa defeatism, om 
inisters, ’ ‘ 3 ; 
i . The prophecies treated are ‘ *: j 
derstanding of the message of Revelation j ~ \ | 
vapidly approaching fulfillment. 404 pages, 22 chapters. Postpaid $2.00 i ; : The 
Order from your dealer, or from a * IF MY PEOPLE, by Helen Reay'§ ano 
rde y' ’ $2.00 — Smith. (Helms, 171 pp., $1.50) Our OR Isre 


GRACE PUBLICATIONS PGi 100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago Christian friend, Grace Noll Crowel.— wou 


Many say that, outside of 


10, Il. 
“Zz writes, “Here is a powerful and time! Wh 
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book. One cannot read it without faith 
being strengthened; without a clearer 
vision of a Christian’s responsibilities and 
privileges.” That is high praise. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE FJORD, by 
Alta Halverson Seymour. (Westminster, 
212 pp., $2.00) Here is a publisher for 
which CHRISTIAN HERALD need never 
apologize. The story is a battle tale filled 
with valor but always decent and Chris- 
tian. 


HAVEN HOUSE, by James W. Ken- 
nedy. (John Knox Press, 179 pp., $2.00) 
The author has the high purpose of put- 
ting Christianity into the vernacular of 
today. He has written in story form to 
capture and hold the reader’s interest. 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON 
READER, by Mary Ellen Chase. (Mac- 
millan, 316 pp., $2.50) I find the comment 
of the publisher fully justified—‘“‘A great 
book about the greatest of all books’”— 
and it is written for the everyday reader 
—for you and for me. Holy literature in 
its various types and in relation to its 
times and to specific incidents comes alive 
on these thrilling pages. 


UNFOLDING DRAMA IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA, by Basil Mathews. (Friend- 
ship, 184 pp., $1.00) This volume is a 
unit in one of the two series of books— 
leader guidance, pamphlets and maps pro- 
duced by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. It is written against the back- 
ground of history and against this back- 
ground an earnest and even brilliant et- 
fort is made to assess the power of the 
Christian Church. The Christian Church 
is a minority but a growing minority 
among the peoples of Southeast Asia. 
Here in broad outline is stated what the 
author believes to be the future strategy 
“of the universal Church as the Holy 
Spirit will guide it.” 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT AND 
THE CHILDREN OF DARKNESS, by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (Scribners, 190 pp., 
$2.00) The author is at once one of the 
most brilliant of our Christian writers 
and one of the most difficult for the aver- 
age reader to understand. In this, his 
latest book, he comes down to earth. Even 
this reviewer knows what he is talking 
about! The chapter on “The World Com- 
munity” is particularly timely, brilliant 
and convincing. 


BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH, 
by Franz Werfel. (Philosophical Library, 
252 pp., $3.00) The personal confession 
of the profoundly moving author of the 
“Song of Bernadette” and “Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh” is an event. In some of its 
moments it has the timeless quality of the 
“Confessions of St. Augustine,” as for in- 
stance, “The stupidest of all inventions 
of nihilistic thinking is the so-called ‘im- 
personal God’,” and again, “Every sin, 
even the most brutal, is a spiritual sin. 
That is why animals cannot sin.” Here is 


another significant sentence, “What would 
Israel be without the Church and what 


would the Church be without Israel?” 


Whether or not you will find this volume 
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miletic hand grenade —says the Christian Herald! 
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IN THY LIGHT 


By Dr. Walter E. Bauer 


fessor of History and Politi- 
presents the Christian world 
In twelve compact chapters 
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FOR BETTER, 
NOT FOR WORSE 


A Manual of Christian Matrimony 


By Dr. Walter A. Maier 


Here are 598 pages devoted to 
cussion of the problems of cou 
Christian home—written by one of America’s best known 
radio preachers, Parents, teachers, pastors, counselors, new- 
lyweds, and those contemplating marriage will benefit. reat- 
ly by the sane counsel and sound advice given in these aaa 


hr e — $2.50 At Your Bookstore Or Order from 
; CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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tWay 


to relieve stuffiness, invite 


Sleep 


| if your nose gets stopped-up™ 








It’s wonderful how a 
few drops of Va-tro-nol 
bring relief when transient congestion 
fills up your nose and spoils sleep. You 
can actually feel this specialized medica- 
tion go to work right where trouble is to 
bring you grand new breathing comfort. 
| It opens up clogged nasal passages—re- 
| duces swelling—relieves crusty dryness 

—and invites restful sleep! Va-tro-nol also 
works fine to relieve sniffly, sneezy dis- 


tress of head colds. 
Try it! Follow di- VICKS 
! VA-TRO-NOL 
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To relieve misery, rubon 


CHEST i Rub at bed- 
Cc 0 L D S og hi eoultice-vapor 
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| action eases coughing, 
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muscular soreness or tight- 
ness, helps loosen phlegm. 
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SIXTEEN 
PAGE 
ATTRACTIVE 
\\ BOOKLET 








“Our Biblical Hope 


for a World at Peace” 
by Doyle D. Warner, Th.B., M.A. 


| 

Sixteen page attractive booklet newly prepared and 
; designed for the proclamation of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom to others,—providing a personal ministry where- 
by you may share in the distribution of this important 

message of our only hope for peace. 

} Just the right size for pocket and mailing purposes. 
| Request free copy or order at quantity prices. One 
copy $.10, Dozen copies $1.00, 
One hundred copies $5.00. 


DESTINY EXTENSION, 
1437 WEST THIRD ST., DAYTON 7, OHIO. 


Fifty copies $3.00, 
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PAC 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautitul work, 
pleasingly low prices: Catalog 


and samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1196 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 














| orthodox, you will discover it to be beyond 
ny 
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FIGHTING JOE HOOKER, Walter 
H. Herbert. (Bobbs-Merrill, 366 pp., 
$3.50) For the first time one of the_most 
colorful major figures of the Civil War 
has his complete story told. Never was 
any man given a more appropriate nick- 
name; Hooker fought not only the enemy 
but his colleagues and superiors. Except 
at Chancellorsville, he was always aggres- 
sive and confident but when his great mo- 
ment arrived, he vacillated and was un- 
certain. Steadily his leadership deterio- 
rated. An important volume for the 
American library and absorbing reading 
for the student of the Civil War period. 
Also Abraham Lincoln is revealed as an 
almost weirdly accurate prophet in the 
field of human character. 


VERDICT ON INDIA, by Beverly 
Nichols. (Harcourt, Brace, 304 pp., $2.50) 
The great book of the controversy in the 
current year. Another “Mother India,” 
in the resentments and bitter anger it will 
arouse throughout the vast and hidden 
land where the problem of the untouch- 
ables continues to baffle the most gen- 
erous minds of an eager, searching world. 
The author may not have written too wise- 
ly but he has written too well to be dis- 
missed with a shrug of denial. But surely 
there are answers to even what under his 
brilliant pen seems to be unanswerable. 
Since he has dealt with “cases” and gone 
into the particulars, the answers will need 
to be as specific. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN, NATIONAL- 
IST, by Charles M. Wiltse. (Bobbs Mer- 
rill, 477 pp., $3.75) A penetrating study 
of the contest in a democracy of minori- 
ties against the dominant majority. This 
contest is forever repeating itself. The 
present volume will stand, I think, with 
the highest ten in historical biography of 
our time. Calhoun is placed firmly in his 
period. We know now why Andrew Jack- 
|son regretted that he had not done him 
|“‘violence!” Also we find Calhoun the 
|tender and generous family man who is 
the great defender of federal, as opposed 
|to centralized, government. We may, and 
| generally shall, reject his states right con- 
clusions but we are bound to admire him 
as the champion of minority rights and 
interests everywhere. 


RANGER MOSBY, by Virgil Carring- 


ton Jones. (University of North Carolina 
Press, Box 510, Chapel Hill, N. C., 347 pp., 
$3.50) Raider extraordinary, Mosby was 
the father of the modern Commando. Like 
the old buccaneer who “singed the beard 
of the King of Spain,” the rebel com- 
mander singed many a Yankee beard; he 
made breathless sweeps behind the Union 
lines, killed pickets and stole mules and 
horses, burned supplies, and was gone be- 
fore the sleepy Federals could get their 
| hands on their guns. The North called 
him a renegade outlaw and horsethief, but 


sabers. 
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KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


This Complete Home Course Brings You 
Help From The Bible For Daily Living 


A simple, instructive course for every 
lover of the Bible. It explains its deep 
purpose and relationship to daily life, 
how it was formed, and why its grand 
unity can bring you added strength 
and joy with which to meet today’s 
spiritual problems. 


ENROLLMENT Textbooks, all supplies, regu- 
ar examinations, grading, 
FEE $3 personal attention by experi- 
certificate upon completion ot 
ce 
INCLUDES course. 


You may enroll at once, sending $1.00 in advance, 
or simply request prospectus 


Address, REV. LESLIE MARSHALL, Secy. 


380 VAN HOUTEN ST., PATERSON 1, N. J, 





















Mosby remarked blandly in reply that | 
every horse and mule he ever stole once | 
-had riders, and the riders had guns and | 
His harassing tactics undoubted- | 
ly prolonged the war; Lee’s armies would | 


| ‘The HIGLEY PRESS 






to re-write ideas in newspapers, magazines 
into” fascinating a field. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour 
necessary. Write today for FREE 
FREE details. Postcard will 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
210—210-D S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
WANT a permanent 
business profession of 
come a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of 
this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
no goods to buy. 50th year. Write for free booklet. 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
Sell TRU-FIT HOSIERY 
Write for Outfit and Stocking FREE! 
taking orders now 
from friends for Tru-Fit Rayon Hosiery. B-J-14-7.\-14 
tleg- fe tomer. 
four personal hose FREEAS SALES BONUS. [Aiel 
Outfit and sample stocking F . Write 
AMERICAN HOSIERY MI 
Sell GREETING CARDS 
. 
and Personal Stationery 
Take easy orders from _ friends, 
neighbors. Sell beautiful. $1 All 
Birthday, Baby Congratulation, Gift Wrapping, 
Humorous, Scripture Text assortments 35c up. Up 
approval and Free stationery portfolio. Special Offer. 
ElmiraGreeting CardCo.,Dept.M-S,Eimira,N.Y. 
Practical, Evangelical, 
popular and proved in use by 


and books. Splendid opportunity to “break 
spare time. Experience un- 
do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAILS 
DO YOU your own? Then be- 
men and women in 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
Male) Nt eral 2 alae 4 
Moke money, bail picna ‘business, prepare for return of 
‘ustomer-Fit Service provides 
is at 
DEPT .H-144, INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
Occasion Assortment, Costs you 50c up per box. Also 
to 100% profit. Request $1 Everyday assortment on 
et Ae re Sat) 
t RTE tetas 
thousands of schools.True to the 


Bible, they stimulate attendance, 
win souls, and insure growth. 


Cover All Departments 


Pocket size for convenient carry- 
ing. Appealing in lesson presen- 
tation (International Uniform)— 
applies Bible truths to Christian 
living. Surprisingly low in price. 
Send 10c in stamps or coin for 
largepackagecontainingsamples 
of Sunday School quarterlies, 
apers, coloring cards, lesson 
elps; also, descriptive informa- 
tion regarding new teaching aids 
forJuniorsandIntermediates,and 
acopy ofour1945CatalogofVisual 
Teaching Supplies. WRITENOW. 
Butler, Ind, 
Dept. CZ 
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These Finishes 
Bronze e Silver 
Gold e Ivory 
Mother-of-Pearl 


For FATHER 
Overseas 

A treasure 
he’ll prize when 

he returns. 
ForHUSBAND 
and WIFE 
They’ll mean the 
world toyou now, 
keep precious 
memories of baby 
bright as years go 
by. Ideal as gift. 


For BABY 
Himself 


Whatathrilltosee 
whenhe growsup. 
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OUR SPECIAL METALIZING 

PROCESS DOES IT! Tiny baby 

shoesexpressallthetendercharm 

—wonderous beauty of lovely in- 
fant ye Preserve themasthey 
are now. Perhaps someone you 
Jove has grown up and you still 
have their baby shoes packed 

! away. Get them out and let our 
expert craftsman metalize them. 
Preserve their every wrinkle and 
each tiny detail of the shoe itself, 
You'll be truly amazed. 

Come in Bronze, Silver, Gold, 
Mother-of-Pearl, or our exclusive 
lvory...Sturdy and handsome to 
have as a decoration and a mem- 
ory permanently refreshed. 


SEND NO MONEY! Mailusthe 
shoes—either felt, cloth or leather. Specify finish de- 
sired. When postman returns themmetalized, pay him 
only $3.75 per pair, plus8¢ M.O.Fee. We pay return 
postage. Money backifnotdelighted. Send them now. 


BEE-HIVE SHOE SERVICE 
209 S. STATE = DEPT. 15 _ CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
















<a CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses no water,no 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 
dows; leaves glass sparkling clear. No heating water, no 
heavy buckets to carry, No rags, powders, sponges, cham- 
‘ois. No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust, dirt, grime, 
fog disappear like magic. Wonderful for auto windows, windshields? 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS S22ple.o%¢r scot in; 
Mediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name, KRISTEECO., 511 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 
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Beautiful 


QUILT PIECES tersris 


> Large colorfast pieces. 3 Ibs. (26 yds.) 
only $1.49 plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 
Money-Back Guarantee. FREE— 
~ one thousand (1,000) yards 
good white thread FREE, 
and 16 lovely quilt pat- 
terns FREE with order. 
Send no money. Just maila 
card TODAY. Act NOW! 
REMNANT SHOP 










































































New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
On request. Tested plays for groups of all 

ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, istziices are 
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nts.Specialfeaturel4folde rs1AllOceasionA ortme a: 
NEW ENGLAND ART Rurpee’s Gun Gof North Abington, Mass. 
; Strikingly nd and 
} Variegated,in gorgeous o> Beutes 
reds,greensand whites. ¢ 
Notwoalike. Unique as 
house plants; effective 
in garden shade. Start early. Order 
ny NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free. 
Atlee Burpee Co. 
433 Burpee Bidg 433 Burpee Bidg., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa, © “Clinton, lowa 




















AMERICA, by George P. Howard. ( 
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have crumbled months earlier, without 
his raiding. He fought hard and he fought 
a clean fight; the Northern libel that he 
won by “hard service, energy and love of 
whiskey” was a libel unworthy of a brave 
foe; Mosby seldom touched liquor. Jones’ 
biography covers the facts, makes them in- 
teresting in spite of a somehow uninspired 
writing. F.S. M. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN LATIN 
West- 
minster, 170 pp., $2.00) This volume is 
for our Protestant faith one of the most 
timely of the decade. Read it, ladies and 
gentlemen, read it with care and then sit 
down and think it all over. The foreword 
is by Dr. John A. Mackay, recognized 
Protestant authority in our time, on South 
America. Some of the chapter headings 
are: “How Roman Catholic Is South 
America?” “Latin Americans Speak Out,” 
“Latin America Needs a Religious Revo- 
lution,” “Latin Americans Want Liberty,” 
and “Protestant Missions in Latin Amer- 
ica Must Continue.” 

LET’S THINK ABOUT RELIGION, 
by Frank Eakin and Mildred Moody 
Eakin. (Macmillan, 251 pp., $2.00) A 
thoughtful, though from the standpoint 
of Evangelical Christianity—a liberal and 
even sophisticated volume. I would not 
miss this one even though at times I grew 
a little weary with the “cosmic.” 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
(Continued from page 51) 

I do not know whether our beloved 
dead are aware of what we do here 
the earth. Even Robert Ingersoll said 
at the grave of his brother that there are 
times when love thinks it hears the rustle 
of a wing. There are times when in mo- 
ments of high communion I feel very 
close to those we have loved long since 
and lost awhile. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews felt the presence of in- 
visible witnesses beyond the veil. He 
said, that we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us run with patience the race that is 
set Suppose that some day 
we are in that cloud of witnesses looking 
down on those who are still running the 


on 


“Seeing 


hefore us.” 


course of earth? And suppose that we 
should see runners falling because of 


something we had done or left undone? 
Suppose some life is ruined, some heart 
is broken because of us? And we shall 
no longer be here to make amends. 

One of the earliest dramas which I can 
remember is “The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” as played by David Warfield. 
As it comes back to me now across the 
years, I see an old man looking on at 
the legacy of suffering he had left to 
those he loved. His dead hands can no 
longer reach them to undo the wrong. 
He keeps saying, “I have 
I can’t get it across.” 

To have a message which we cannot 
get across because it is too late—that is 
the penalty of those who are unfaithful 
trustees of that which is another’s. 


a message but 
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(PITY TO TAKE OUT SEVERAL DAYS) 


Yes, itis indeed a nuisance to be bothered 
several days each month with pins, 
belts and external pads...Especially when 
you can join the millions a een who 
= Tampax for sanitary protection. This 

Tampax is worn internally and it absorbs 
internally, so it can cause no odor, no 
chafing and no wrinkles or ridges in the 
clothing. 

Perfected by a doctor, Tampax is made 
of pure, long-fiber surgical cotton, com- 
pressed into dainty throw-away appli- 
cators. Insertion is quick and easy; the 
hands need not even touch the Tampax 

» And when in place the user is actually 
unaware of its presence! 

Tampax is sold in 3 absorbency-sizes 
(Regular, Super, Junior), providing a 
choice for early days and waning days, as 
well as for varying individual needs. Ask 
at drug stores, notion counters. A whole 
month's supply will go into your purse. 
Economy box contains 4 months’ average 
supply. .. Buy Tampax today—quick to 
change, easy disposal. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 


REGULAR, 
SUPER, 
JUNIOR, 


FB absorbenciog 
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3 MILLION JEWS 
HAVE PERISHED 


In spite of all that 
has been published, 
many still do not re- 
alize the extent and 
horror of the special 
tragedy endured by 
Jews and Jewish 
Christians of Eu- 
rope. Over three mil- 
lion of these tragic 
people have _per- 
ished since the war 
began. 8% of the 
Jewish dead have 
fallen in actual war- 
fare. The remaining 
2,770,000 deaths re- 
sulted from deliberate Nazi methods of 
planned starvation, forced labor, mass 
deportation and methodical massacres. 


The Rev. Jacob Peltz, 
Ph.B., P.D. 


We have had the privilege of rescuing and 
succoring large numbers not only in our Ref- 
ugee Homes in Great Britain but in many 
other ways. We urgently need funds to con- 
tinue our work of mercy. We implore Chris- 
tians to help us now before it is too late. Even 
a small gift will enable us to nourish refugees 
and continue our blessed Hebrew Christian 
testimony amongst Christ’s afflicted brethren. 
NOTE: Free booklet, ‘“‘The Present Day At- 
tempt to Destroy the Jews’’ or ‘‘The British 
White Paper and Palestine’ gladly sent on 


request. 
[THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW —~ 
| CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary | 

| Dept. CH-25 | 

| 4919 N. Albany Ave., Chicago 25, Hl. | 

| Canada: 91 Bellevue Ave., Toronto, Ontario | 
Gentlemen: 

| Please send me FREE Booklets offered above | 
(sent gladly to all interested whether contribu- 

| tors or not). | 

| 0 I shall pray for your work among | 

| refugees and Jewish Christians. 

O I enclose $........ to aid this work. 

\ 





There are myriads of modern miracles in 
equipment for living—the telephone, auto- 
mobile, radio, airplane—to mention just a 
very few. The Gift-Annuity Plan of the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions is 
no less a modern miracle. 


Ic is a practical demonstration of the 
Scripture—‘‘it is more blessed to give than 
to receive’’—for by it you may give Light to 
the World and at the same time receive a 
sure and generous annual income for your- 
self or your loved ones. 


This plan takes full advantage of liberal 
income tax exemptions. Information with- 
out any obligation will be furnished on re- 
quest by the Office of Special Gifts—Walter 
B. Schoggen, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 








Board of National Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


U.S.A. 


RY eat O7e New York 10, N. "2 





LT. BRADY’S PRIVATE WAR 
(Continued from page 23) 


much to make up. All her life, she real- 
ized suddenly, she’d be saying, “Oh, I for- 
got, while you were gone, this or that 
happened.” She couldn’t bring him up to 
date on those months of emptiness in one 
hour or one day. Not even in a year, 
maybe not in a lifetime. She went to 
him quickly, slipping her arm through 
his, feeling it pressed tight against his 
body. They stood looking out on the 
bleak November day. 

“What did you do with my daughter?” 

“Stan, I don’t know. 
such a darling—I—” 

“Look, Ellen, I think I understand. 


‘Daddy’ has been a picture in a frame 


She’s usually 


as long as she can remember. Suddenly 
you try to exchange that picture. “Deb- 
by. this is Daddy, and well, she isn't 
able to grasp the change. Then she has 
never had to share you with anyone but 
Jimmy and now I barge in. Her whole 
world is upset. Ellen, you didn’t punish 
her?” 

“No, darling. She’s upstairs sound 
asleep. Exhausted. She’s too emotional, 
too intense, for such a little tyke. I ex- 
pect that’s my fault. She squeezes Ginger 
until he velps and clings to me and to 
Jimmy, too, when he'll let her. I felt like 
turning her over my knee just now, but 
she wouldn’t have understood why she 
was being spanked and for the life of me 
I couldn’t have explained it to her. Then 
she might have connected the unpleas- 
antness with you and that would only 
make matters worse. I tried to explain 
you to her, but she just sat there blinking 
at me and fell asleep in my arms. Forget 
about Debby, Stan, she'll be all right 
when she wakes. Concentrate on me. I 
need it, darling. Jimmy will be home in 
half an hour and I'll have to share you 
again. I’m ashamed of myself, but I’m 
jealous of my own children, right now. I 
want you just for myself.” 

Jimmy came in, gave one look and 
swooped down on Stan like a young tor- 
nado. He hugged him and pummeled 
him, he patted his bars, fingered the 
bright ribbons, held Ginger up to admire 
and be admired. The questions tumbled 
one upon the other. “Hey, slow down, 
Son,” Stan finally protested. “One thing 
at a time. You aren’t too big to sit on 
my knee are you?” Jimmy wriggled like 
a puppy. 

“Gosh, no. Ginger, too?” 

“Ginger, too.” This was more like it. 
Ellen watched them as she set the table 
for dinner. It was wonderful for a five- 
year-old to have a father home from the 
wars, home to stay. The table was 
lovely—the best cloth, the pink Spode, 
late purple asters not yet nipped by the 
frost, candles. Ellen ran up and popped 
the wide-awake Debby into a fresh 
frock. 


“You be a good girl, now. You hear 


me?” she warned. Tonight they would 
all eat together. Tonight they were a 
family again. Ellen dashed the tears 
from her Downstairs again, she 
sent Jimmy up to wash. “Tonight’s spe- 
cial. We'll all eat together.” 

“Gosh, Mom.” 
“Really?” 

“Really. Scoot now. Our son’s entire 
vocabulary seems to be “Gosh’ today.” 

“Well at my children 
seems glad I’m home. This is certainly 
a family of extremes. How does one go 
about living up to a son who thinks his 
Dad a combination of MacArthur and 
Nimitz? Right now he thinks it was 
entirely unnecessary to have had any 
more Marines than just me on Saipan. 
Hello. there.” He spotted a curly head 
peeking around Ellen’s skirt. Debby 
stood and looked at him, a frown on her 
face. “Want to sit on my lap and hear 
a story?” he offered. 

“No. Go ’way.” 

“All right then. No story,” he smiled 
down at the dark curls caught with a 
yellow butterfly bow. “Tl tell my story 
to Jimmy. he likes me. And Debby, I’m 
not going away. I’m staying right here 
‘cause Mommy and Jimmy love me. I'll 
just forget I once had a little girl called 
Debby.” She looked at him, her eyes 
wide, but he turned away, a smile play- 
ing on his lips. What a confused baby 
she was! 

Dinner was a success. with Stan in his 
old place at the head of the table. “It’s 
like a party.” squealed Jimmy. 

“Tce cream?” queried Debby from her 
highchair. Party and ice cream were 
synonymous to her. 

“Yes, ice cream. But only if you eat 
all your bread and vegetables. Stan, 
what’s wrong? You aren’t eating. Doesn't 
the food taste right?” 

“Of course, darling. 
I’ve pictured this so many times these 
past months. You and the children, a 
white cloth and flowers. I just don't 
seem to need food.” 

“T know, darling. Me too. But go 
ahead and eat, just a little bit, anyway. 
So I can prove to myself I haven’t lost 
my touch of cooking for a husband.” 

“Will you cut my meat, Dad?” asked 
Jimmy, and Ellen realized that she had 
already been pushed aside by her son. 
The men folks could take care of each 
other. She smiled at them. 

“Sure thing. There. Now, do like the 
Marines. Eat every bite.” 


eyes. 


His eyes were saucers, 


least one of 


“Gosh,” said Jimmy and laughed. But 


Debby, silently spooning the hated car 
rots did not join in the fun. 

The next few days passed quickly. 
Friends to greet, car to take out of stor 
age, a session with the ration board, 
civilian clothes to have fitted. Dozens o 
little jobs that meant being home agai!) 
painting storm windows and taking it 
the garden furniture. Jimmy demande 
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much of his father’s time. trailing him 
like a puppy. bringing over little friends 
to admire Stan’s uniform and the rib- 
bons. 

The hours Stan spent alone with Ellen 
sweet The only 
cloud was Deborah’s apparent determina- 
tion not to accept him as one of the 
family. Often Stan found her violet eves 
on him, appraising but still rejecting. 
Victory would be sweet when it came, 
but it was slow and it worried Ellen. 

“Stan, it isn’t natural. She’s only three 
ind she takes such a determined stand. 
She’s just stubborn and spoiled.” 

“Not stubborn, Ellen, just mixed up 
in her little mind. But TI hope she makes 
it up soon. I hate being classed with 
strained carrots and cod liver oil by my 
only daughter.” 

Debby suddenly popped 
bringing a tattered 
read,” she demanded. 

“Sorry, darling, but I’m busy. Give 
the book to Daddy, he'll read to you.” 

“No.” 

“Debby—” Ellen’s voice held a warn- 
ing note. 

“Please, Ellen—” 

“Stan, DT’ve had enough from this 
daughter of mine. We’re going to settle 
this thing once and for all. Deborah.” 
Ellen knelt by her daughter and gathered 
the tot into the circle of her arms. “I 
want you to go with Daddy.” 

“No. He’s bad.” 

“Nothing of the kind. It’s Debby who 
is bad.” 

“Tm not. I’m not.” she stamped her 
foot. 








were beyond words. 
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Whi 

Ing Ellen took her daughter by the shoul- 

ae ers and gave her a sharp little shake. 

oe “Now you listen to me, young lady.” 
Debby’s puckered mouth flew open but 

an no words came, This was something new. 

a She’d never seen Mommy like this be- 

{ fore, or heard that tone in her voice. 
Her eves sought those of the tall man 

i tanding there but he turned away. She 
looked for Jimmy, for Ginger, but there 
was no one. She felt very much alone. 
“Deborah, your Daddy has been away 
ior a long. long time. This is his home 

, ind he is going to stay here with me and 
Jimmy. If you can’t be a good girl and 

F / love him as much as you love us—then 

$; you'll have to find yourself another Mom- 
my and Daddy because we don’t want 

wn vou. We'll get another little girl. Now 

, spirit’ 0 over an give your Daddy a kiss and 

itn yl him you're sorry you've been a bad 

re detail: al and that you do love him, every bit 

o a much as you love us.” 

‘hurch at “No.” 

*s re “Ellen, please.” 

hs “Stan, let me handle this. It’s gone 

aber Two ‘00 far as it is.” 

within “But I don’t want her to be forced 

fw 

anthems." “Stan!” 

; ed right, Ellen. I'm sorry.” 
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“Well, Deborah,” he heard Ellen say, 
but no sound came from the child. 
“Then I guess you don’t want to stay 
here with us. You'd better go up and 
pack your things.” 
slow steps on the stairs. 


Slow and un- 


certain. 


Ellen was standing in the hall when! 


Deborah came down. Her blue coat was 
buttoned crookedly and she had on her 
old blue bonnet with the white fur and 


one red mitten. 


“So you're really goimg to leave us, 
Debby?" 
you don't love us, me and Jimmy and 
Ginger and Daddy.” 

“You don’t love me,” her lip quivered. 
Ellen quietly opened the front door, and 
Debby with one frightened halting look. 
went slowly out and down the steps. 

“Ellen, are vou crazy? That baby— 
why itll be dark in an hour. I don't get 
this.” 

“The little monkey,” said Ellen softly. 
“the stubborn little tvke. I didn’t think 
she’d really go. But it’s better this way. 
much better. Stop worrying. Stan. Shp 


Ellen’s voice was gentle. “So 


into your coat and go through the alley. 
You, Lieutenant Brady have a very im- 
portant with a very bewil- 
dered young lady at the corner of Maple 
and Sixth streets.” 


rendezvous 


“What?” | 
“Come here.” She pulled the curtain | 
. , . . . | 
aside. “Your daughter isn’t making 


Looks back too | 
much. Right now she can’t believe her | 
Mommy has really deserted her and ex- | 


much progress, is she? 


pects me to come running any second. | 
Well, ’'m not. But you, her father, are | 
going accidentally to be at the corner | 
when she finally gets that far. She's | 
never been farther than the edge of our 
lawn by herself. Don’t you see, darling, | 
by the time she reaches the corner you'll | 
be knows—the only fa- 
You'll be HOME, 
big letters to her. | 
You'll be warmth, and safety and every- 
It's 
my guess you'll find a daughter who’s 
very glad to see her Dad.” 

“But will I What will I 
say?” The perspiration stood out on his 
forehead. 

“Did MacArthur tell you what to say | 
and do? I thought the Marines could | 
handle situation.” Her voice sof- 
tened. “You'll know, Stan, that’s part of 
being a father. I’ve felt that too, | 
but somehow when the need arose, I} 
found the right thing to do, the right | 
words to say. You'll know.” 

“Thanks, Ellen, don’t 
tell a soul, but I wasn’t nearly so scared 
when we beached on that enemy infested 
island as I am right now.” He slipped 
into his coat and bent down to kiss 
Ellen. (Continued on next page) 


someone she 


os ‘ 
miliar person or thing. 


spelled with great 


thing she knows wrapped into one. 


what do? 


any 


way 


darling. ever’ 


He heard the baby’s | 


In her hands she carried | 
Janie. the much washed, faded, beloved | 
rag doll and Janie’s miniature suitcase. | 
Ellen suppressed a smile. 
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1. Take a penny post card, or a sheet 
of paper and an envelope. 


2. Write on it the names and addresses 
of 6 boys, 12 years or older, living in 
towns of 10,000 or less. 


3. Mail it now to GRIT PUBLISHING 
CO.,Dep'tC., WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 


We'll write to the boys about selling 
GRIT, America’s Greatest Family 
Weekly, showing them how they can 
make $1 to $5 in a few hours every 
Friday or Saturday, plus valuable prizes. 


Be sure to give your own full name 
and address. We'll send you your 
mending kit at once. 
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How we thank God for the scripture cards you 
my husband to use on his LST boat which 
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word of the Lord to this and dying world 
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189 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 
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The Magazine Institute, a private school owned, oper- 
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offers an up-to-the-minute course in writing for maga- 
zines, which makes it easy for beginners to get started 
in this rich field. You work in spare time at home. 





You may concentrate on either fiction or non-fiction 
Send TODAY tor the free catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute method. No obligation 
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SO Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Weut, you can goright on being all that’s 
lovely. And don’t do that offensive task 
by hand, for Sani-Flush makes toilet 
bowls sparkling white the quick, easy, 
sanitary way. Use it at least twice a 
week to remove unsightly stains and 
discolorations without scrubbing. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordi- 
nary cleansers. It works chemically— 
even cleans the hidden trap. Each ap- 
plication cleans away many recurring 
toilet germs and a cause of toilet odors. 
No special disinfectants are needed. 
Doesn’t injure septic tanks or their ac- 
tion nor harm toilet connections. (See 
directions on the can.) Sold every- 

where—two convenient 
sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


Wt OR 4 REFUND 
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Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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Why worry and suffer any longer 

if we can help you? Learn about 

our perfected invention for most 

forms ofreducible rupture in men, 

women and children. Patented air 

cushion support permits Nature to 

help hold most ruptures securely 

but gently—day and night. Thou- 

sands made happy. Weighs but a 

few ounces, is neat and sanitary. : 

No stiff springs or hard pads. No C. E. Brooks 
salves or plasters. Durable, cheap. Inventor 
Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never 
soldin stores or by agents. Write today for full information 
and Free Book on Rupture, All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 112-D State St., Marshall, Mich. 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful. ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 46th yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 552, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago f1, II. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name. 
City 
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| smiled. 
too.” 


| home 


“Hurry, Stan. Never keep a lady| 
waiting.” She wished she felt as confi- | 
dent as she sounded. She heard the back 
door close. 

He was sitting on the “Share the 
Ride” bench at the corner, watching his 
daughter coming slowly down the block. 
His heart was pounding. Such a forlorn | 
little girl with a toy suitcase in one hand 
and the faded rag doll dragging at her 
side, its stiff cotton legs sweeping the 
dry leaves as she bounced along the} 
walk. He looked away, a lump in his} 
throat. This was one battle he would 
have to win by himself. 

Deborah saw him first. She stopped, 
her eyes lighting up in_ recognition. 
Janie and the suitcase dropped from her | 
limp hands. “Daddy,” she said slowly, | 
testing the sound of this unfamiliar | 
word. 

“Well, if it isn’t Debby! Hello. You | 
goin’ away?” 

“Daddy.” 


whisper. 


The voice was a shaken 
A deep sob shook her. His 
arms went out to the frightened tot. 
“Come here, Baby. Suppose you tell 
me all about it. That’s what daddies are | 
for, Debby, to love little girls who are | 
lost and unhappy, to make things all | 
right again. You haven’t had a daddy 
for so long, you just didn’t know, did 
you, darling?” He waited quietly. She 
took a small step towards him and sud- | 
denly her reserve broke and she was in| 
his arms, her hot hands tight about his | 
neck, her tears streaking his face. 
“Daddy. Daddy.” | 
“Tt’s all right, Debby. It’s all right. 
Don’t cry, honey, daddy won’t let any- 
thing happen to his little girl.” Her arms | 
tightened about his neck. He held her | 
gently until the sobs slackened and she 
grew quiet and relaxed in his arms. 
Tenderly he wiped the small face and 
brushed back the tumbled curls. “Dar- 
ling, try to understand. We all belong 
together, Mommy and me and you and 
Jimmy. We don’t want any other little 
girl, we just want you. We all love you | 
very much, Debby. Wouldn’t you like 
to go back home with me and stay with 
us for always?” 


She nodded her head and _ planted 2 | 


moist firm kiss on his ear. His arms 
tightened about the small soft body. 
They clung to each other, the big man in| 
uniform and the little girl in blue coat 
and bonnet. 

“Debby,” he said a little later to the) 
child cuddled in his arms, “Janie’s sitting | 
on the cold walk without her coat. She 
must be cold.” 

Deborah looked at her 
“IT forgot her. 


father and 
She’s hungry, 


“Don’t you think we’d better take her | 
before she gets sick?” Debby) 
wiped her eyes with a grimy hand, slip- 
ping from his lap. She picked up the 
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YOUR SPARE TIME 
1S WORTH REAL $$$ 


How’d you like to make extra 
money every month of the year? 
Easy way toadd toyour income 
showing people wonderfu! line 
of greeting cards for Birth. 
: days... Anniversaries... Sick 
Friends, etc. Christmas cardsin season. You 
really don’t have to sell them — just show them, 


Greeting Cards Bring Spare Money 
Your friends, relatives, neighbors, club members —al] 
buy greeting cards. You save them the trouble of shop- 
ping and save them money, too. Cards are rich, fancy 
—unique shapes — clever ideas, expressed in dainty co. 
ors, luxurious papers, glass beaded effects—ai! with 
appealing sentiments beautifully worded 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


Anyone can get orders for these amazing cards—they’re 
so colorful—appealing—appropriate for every occasion, 


You Make Big Profits 


You can make up to 50 cents profit on every ¢] 
order, It mounts up for you. Better start 
right away. Send 60¢ NOW for Samples 
worth $1.00 or write today for details. 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY 
202 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y, 
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FISTULA 


Is Too Often Dangerous 


Free Book—Explains Causes, 
Effects and Treatment 


at 

Sufferers from Fistula, Piles and other 
rectal and colon troubles should write 
for a new 122-page FREE BOOK on 
these ailments. The book is fully illus- 
trated with charts and X-ray pictures. 
Write today. The McCleary Clinic, 238 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If yousuffer with thoseterrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don't fail to sendat 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime anc tried everything you could learn 
of without relief: even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 127-R Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara Street Buffalo 1, New York 


po vos STOP TOBACCO? 
‘ Banish the craving for tobacco 83 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco and of 8 
treatment which has re- 

FREE 
30 Years In Business BOOK 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 


lieved many men. 
139 Clayton Sta,, St. Louis, Mo. 


If you suffer from hard of hearing and head 
noises caused by catarrh of the head write 
us NOW for proof of the zood results our 
simple home treatment has accomplished for 
a great many people. Many past 70 report 
hearing fine and head noises gone. Nothing 
to wear—no one need know—Send today for 
proof and 30 days trial offer. No obligations. 


THE ELMO CO., Dept. 430 Davenport, lowa 
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How Sluggish Folks 


Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
jazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR.CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


contaneo ™ SYRUP PEPSIN 





“ALCOHOL, Its Physiological and Psychological 
Effects and Their Social Consequences” 


Clear, well-stated, factual material, pub- 
lished in 64-page booklet. Illustrated. Re- 
vised. 20 cents single, $1.50 for 10 copies, and 
$6.00 for 50 copies plus postage. Write to: 
Mary Lewis Reed, R.N., care of North River Press, 
311 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York. 


BE PREPARED FOR 
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oath) 
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PLAN COVERS 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, uptd» »« e « 2540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense pald, upto. . » « » $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upto. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . » $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your licy 
admits you to any hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY © No Agent Will Bother You 


..... MUTUAL 


Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. CH-11 
Wilmington 99, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 
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ADDRESS 
CIty, STATE 
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| home.” 


discarded Janie and stood whispering 
something in her cotton ear. She carried 
the doll to him. “You carry her.” 

“I'd better carry the suitcase, honey, 
and you carry Janie. You she 
doesn’t know me very well.” 

“She'll cry, Daddy. I promised her if 
she wouldn’t get sick you’d carry her 
This was acceptance indeed, to 
be allowed to carry the beloved Janie. 

Ellen, watching anxiously from the liv- 
ing-room window, saw the strange little 
procession coming down the walk and she 
sighed with relief. Stan, limping a little, 
the worn rag doll cradled in his arms, 
and a little girl in a blue velvet coat 
skipping at his side. Both were deep in 
some mysterious conversation. She 
opened the door for them. Stan’s eyes 
smiled into hers. 

“Hello, Mommy, I forgot to give Janie 
her supper.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad.” 
down fur Debby’s quick hug and kiss. 


see, 


“You better put her right to bed.” 
Stan and Ellen watched her go up the 


stairs, Janie clasped to her heart. “So, 
the Marines did it again. And what did 
you do and say, Stan?” 

“Even MacArthur asked 


never me 


| that, just gave me a medal.” 


- 


“Here’s another one, darling,” she said 


and kissed him. 


WALKIN’ PREACHER 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Not a thing wrong but overwork and 
lack of food,” I heard him say as I re- 
gained consciousness. 

Mary Louise was able to return to 
Houston after six weeks in the hospital. 
Our creditors were pressing us, so we 
decided there was only one honest course 
left open to us. We took it when we held 
a public sale and sadly parted with every- 
thing we possessed except a few books 
and Mary Louise’s keepsakes. We paid 
our local bills and walked out of Houston 


| with each other, a longing for our babies, 


|our faith in God and 


sixty-three 


| cents. 


W: WALKED down Highway 8 toward 
Springfield and the heart of the hill 
country beyond. Of all my hardships, I 
had never known hunger in the hills. 
Mary Louise was still very weak and we 


had to travel slowly. All the garments | 


we possessed were on our backs and the 
little bag I carried was very light for it 
held only our night clothes and our two 
Bibles. But the weight we carried in our 
hearts was great, for even with our faith, 


the way seemed very long—every step | 
our 


we took carried farther from 
babies. 

We knew Louise Ann and Frieda 
Helen would have the best of care in the 
orphanage until we could claim them, but 
that knowledge was an ineffectual anti- 
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us 


Ellen reached | 


YOUR SHOES 


ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


you 


72> SHINOLA 


@ If you don’t care how your shoes look— 
you should care how they last. Shoe coupons 
don’t grow on trees, and neither do shoes. 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily waxes 
helps hold in and replenish the normal oils 
in leather—helps maintain flexibility, And 
that means longer wear. Better Keep "Em 
Shining With Shinola! 








SHINOLA 


for every type 
and color shoe 


| ony 1O¢ 


If your dealer happens to be out of stock, please be patient. 


urpees Seeds Grow 


Send postcard or letter 
for Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
428 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(or) 428 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 


Tp 
VHA 


with 
Soften DENTYTE bywarming 
spread it on your plate= 2 / 
put in mouth and bite to 
makea perfect impression. 
Remove plate—and allow 
fewminutes to“set.” Youget , 
anabsolutely perfect fit. Sore { 
gumsvanish—nomore slipping 
orlooseteeth. DENTYTEisfirm 
butresilient. Eachlininglasts for 
months. Immediately removable 
with fingers. Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed 
of comfort per plate), postpaid only $1. Send 
dollar bill at our risk. Easy to order. Easy to 
use. Unconditionally Guaranteed. 
Products 


Corp.Dept. 1-145 Manheim, Pa. 


Reserved. 


Wit QUTPL 


SORE THROAT 
COUGHS* COLDS 


Wonderful for Grown-Ups, Too! 
Ever since they were tiny tots—when- 
ever the Quintuplets catch cold—their 
chests, throats and backsareimmediately 
rubbed with Musterole. 

Musterole gives such blessed prompt 
relief because it’s more than just an 
ordinary “salve.” It’s what so many 
Doctorsand Nurses call a modern counter- 
irritant. It not only relieves coughs, sore 
throat, aching chest muscles due to colds, 
makes breathing easier—but it actually 
helps break up congestion in upper bron- 
chial tract, nose and throat. 

And Musterole is so much easier to 
apply than a mustard plaster. White, 
Stainless. Just rub it on! “No fuss. No 
muss with Musterole!”’ 

IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole, Regular, and Extra Strong. 


CHRISTIAN 


5,000 sk" WANTED | 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques 
scripture calendars, greeting cards. Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 
Dept. 95, 542 S$. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, til. 


MUSIC CATALOG 
over 1300 pieces 


ait 


Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces for piano, violin 
and voice in World Famous McKinley Sheet Music and Book 
Editions—the teacher’s standard for nearly 50 years. Splen- 
did arrangements. Every music lover should have copy. Writ* 
today enclosing 3 cent stamp for return postage. Dept. 7232 





PUBLISHERS, INC. 
425 S. Wabash, Chicago 5 


McKINLE 





SELL DRESS GOODS to home sewers in your 
locality, also hosiery, underwear, commission, 
old established firm. Write for information. 

Buckley Bros. Co., Inc., 881 B'way, New York 3, N.Y. 


Our 1944 Trials-33 varieties Tomatoes proved 

Victory Tomato car of ALL. Ripe Tomatoes 

7 red, thick, solid, in 48 days from 

plants. We are introducing it 

in every State. Try it 

40 SEEDS Free for TRIAL 

Send Address on Post Card Today 

1945 SEED BOOK FREE 

See Page 2 - New Flower FreeTrial 
MILLS SEED HOUSE 

Box 80 ROSE HILL, N.Y. 


iy Cea 


Wake 


<t 


Be of great service 
manity now. 


to hu- 

Sell our com- 

plete line of Religious 

Books, Gifts, Bibles. Chil- 

dren’s Books, etc. Our Big 

Free Catalog lists low 

prices, largest assortments. 

Big commissions. Waiting demand. Special gifts 
to producers. Rush name for Big Free Mailing 
and Special Offer. Act at once. 

WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 32W 

257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. 








dote for the sickness that came from 
longing for our children. Baby ways and 
baby smiles weave themselves into one’s 
heart. 

Mary Louise was crying when we 
stopped to rest under a great oak that 
spread its sheltering branches above the 
highway’s right-of-way. She made no 
sound but the hot, salty tears flowed 
down her face. I was too low in spirit to 
offer much audible consolation—I could 


| only put my arm around her that her 
| back might not feel the roughness of the 
| oak against which she leaned. 


It is the hours of deep sorrow that 
draw husband and wife to a 
We each knew the other’s 
God or each other. That was something 
to be grateful for. We believed there 
was a field of service open to us with 
brighter days ahead when we could have 
a home and our babies with us again. 
That was the hope that sustained us in 
our dark hour and gave us strength to 
arise and continue walking down the 
highway, accepting rides when they were 
offered. 

Our last ride carried us into Springfield 
and was with an insurance salesman who 


| asked us why we were on the road. We 


told him the reason but explained that 
we knew we’d be taken care of, if we 
kept trying. 

“And you still believe in God!” the 
salesman exclaimed. “Well, Mr. Howard 
such living faith is a better sermon to 
me than many a high-salaried pastor has 
preached.” As he started to drive into 
the square he turned and said, “Will you 
folks eat lunch with me? 
like to be that much help.” 

Naturally, with only sixty-three cents 
in my pocket, I’d worried a little about 
our next meal. We gladly accepted his 
kind invitation and when we said good- 
bye to this friend, he insisted that we 
accept ten dollars “because of the good 


I'd sincerely 


| we had done him.” 


SALESWOMEN WANTED © 


We headed south out of Springfield 
toward the Arkansas border and by sup- 


| pertime had progressed as far as Hol- | 
| lister. The comforts of Ye English Inn 


‘TOMATO: TRIAL 


were a temptation, but we compromised 
on a good evening meal and kept most 
of our ten dollars. A truck driver who 


sat at the counter in the Marathon Cafe | 
_where we ate, offered to let us ride with| yey low-cost “buy -by- 


him to Harrison, Arkansas. It was night 
/when we arrived there so we went to 
| Ozark Christian College where Thomas 
Hiiewes Lucy, world traveler and elocu- 
| tionist, with whom we had corresponded, 
| was dean. 

| We remained there a few days while 
Mary Louise rested and our mail could 
catch up with us. I planned a revival 
itinerary. Then Mary Louise and I 
struck out across northern Arkansas and 
southern Missouri on a preaching junket 
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common | 
| plane of selfless love and mutual under- 
| standing. 
feelings and we had not lost faith in our | 





DEFORMED OR 
INJURED BACK 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable 
to walk, because of a 
spinal injury, was, 
through support of the 
Philo Burt Appliance, 
riding horseback and 
playing tennis, within a 
year. A Lady, 72 years 
old, who suffered a se- 
vere spinal disorder, 
found relief. A Child, 
paralyzed from a spinal 
deformity was able to 
Play about the house, 
in three week’s time. 
The Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully used 
in over sixty-eight thousand cases in the past 43 yeais. 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 
The Appliance is light, cool, flexible 
and easily adjusted—-how different 
from the old torturing plaster casts, 
leather and celluloid jackets or steel 
braces. Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened, injured, diseased 
or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to 
vestigate. Physicians 
recommend it and we 
work with your Doctor. 
Reduced price within 
reach of all afflicted 
Send for descriptive book 


Describe your case £0 
we can give you definite 
information. 

PHILO BURT CO., 
207-140dd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 


NeW TRIUMPH 
OVER DEAFNESS 


NEw Maico hearing aid just perfected, 
has New clearness, quietness, selec- 
tivity, power. Result of Maico’s un- 
matched experience in providing 90°; 
of precision hearing test instruments 
used by U.S. Army, Navy, airlines, 
ear specialists. 

WRITE for free booklet, ““Your Hear- 
ing— What Is It Like?”’ Tells of latest 
advances in analyzing and restoring 
individual hearing losses. 

ae CoO., Inc. 

Dept. 152, 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Let Maico bring back the sounds you're missing! 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTE&ETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy. gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks 
“plate odor’ (denture breath). Get FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


AS LITTLE AS 


mail’? Budget Plan ena- 
| bles you to own Life 
Insurance backed by Le- 
| gal Reserves, to suit your 
| pocketbook! You don’t 
have to pay more than 
you can afford for reli- 
protection. Policy 


WEEKLY 


able 
| provides full benefits for 
as little as 5c a week! 10c 
@ week pays double bene- 
fits; 15c pays triple bene- 


Policy Provides 
DEATH BENEFITS 


Due to Sickness or Natural 
Causes 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


For Accidental Death 
TOTAL DISABILITY 
CASH SURRENDER 

VALUE 


fits, etc. So economical, 
so easy to own, you and 
every member of the fam- 
ily can afford an indi- 
vidual Pioneer Life In- 
surance Policy! No Red 
AIRINaTGONT Not cent 

! No agen 
will call. Get complete de- EXTENDED INSURANCE 
tails FREE! Write today. ae 


R LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
vy Building e Rockford, i!tinois 
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that took us into Yellville. Cotter and 
Three Brothers, Arkansas and back up 
into Missouri. Finally we came to 
Gainesville, a quiet inland town that has 
as its greatest asset a human dynamo 
named John Harlin. He was one of the 
first persons we met there because one 
can hardly turn in the place without en- 
countering him. He is president of the 
bank, chairman of the White River REA 
cooperative, county treasurer, auctioneer, 
and civic wheelhorse. He had for many 
years preached most of the funeral ser- 
mons in the county. 

“Brother Howard,” Harlin said as we 
finished our visit and he was buying us 
bus tickets to West Plains, “why don’t 
you come to Gainesville sometime and 
help me out? I need you here.” 

I didn’t realize then just how serious 
Mr. Harlin was about his invitation, but 
before Mary Louise and I departed on 
the bus, I did agree to return sometime 
and conduct a revival. “Just write when 
you're ready,” I said. 

From West Plains we worked south- 
eastward. One beautiful fall day we 
walked into Naylor, a hard little town in 
the black boot-heel country of Missouri. 
A three-weeks’ revival there yielded only 
one convert. We decided then to leave 
the lowlands and return to the Ozark 
hills. Mary Louise was terribly lonely 
without the babies and we finally decided 
to go into the city and claim them. She 
accepted her parents’ invitation to bring 
the little girls to their home in Milo, 
Missouri, so I left my family in loving 
hands and continued on the road, walk- 
ing from place to place, preaching and 
holding revivals. 

Everywhere times were hard that win- 
ter. Several two- and three-weeks’ re- 
vivals each paid me less than fifteen dol- 
lars. Yet another Ozark spring finally 
blossomed into being and with it came 
hope and a rise of spirit which always 
follow a bleak winter. Revivals at Ros- 
coe and Schell City netted me sufficient 
funds so that I could take my family to 
the latter village where I was given the 
pastorate of the Christain church there. 

God had rewarded our faith and we 
rejoiced over the good fortune that per- 
mitted our little family to reassemble 
under one roof. We headquartered at 
Schell City for it was a point most‘ con- 
venient for missionary work. I even got 
a short-term teaching job in a rural 
school nearby. Daily I tramped over the 
Qzark hills to the school, to preaching 
services or to visit the sick. 

John Harlin was becoming insistent 
about my coming to Gainesville and 
fnally I promised to go as soon as school 
Was out. 

At the invitation of May Kennedy 
McCord, I attended a meeting of the 
Ozarkian Hillcrofters on Lake Taney- 
tomo and there made the acquaintance 
of several writers. One of them did an 
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“Tl tell you GOOD 
TIMES ARE COMING!” 


“Tl tell you 
BAD TIMES AHEAD!” 





What’s it to you?—PLENTY! 


OKAY! Maybe the optimists 
are right. There’ll be good times 
after the war. 


OKAY! Maybe the pessimists 
are right. We’ll have another de- 
pression, 


What’s it to you? PLENTY! 
It’s largely in your hands as to 
which we'll have. 


The one way to make it good 
times is to do your share to help 
keep prices down now! 


That means buying only what 
you really need. It means paying 
off your debts, saving your money. 


And here’s where you’re lucky. 


The same program that helps in- 
sure prosperity is also the best 
possible way to get yourself in 
shape to take another depression 
ifonedoescome. So what? You’re 
right both ways—if you save your 
money. You lose both ways—if 
you splurge right now. 


Think it over, fella. Then get 
in there and fight. Read—and 
observe—the four rules to head 
off inflation. The war isn’t over 
yet. And the war against inflation 
isn’t over yet—by a long shot. 
Remember World War I? The 
cost of living rose twice as fast 
after the war as it did during the 
war itself. 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep 
prices down and help 
avoid another depression 
1. Buy only what you real- 

ly need, 
2. When you buy, pay no 
more than ceiling prices. 


Pay your ration points in 
full. 


3. Keep your own prices 
down. Don’t take advan- 
tage of war conditions to 
ask more for your labor, 
your services, or the goods 
you sell, 


4. Save. Buy and hold all 
the War Bonds you can 
afford—to help pay for the 
war and insure your future. 
Keep up your insurance, 
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ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
we will beautifully enlarge 
your favorite print or negative, photo or pic- 
you enclose 
(Pictures should be clear and sharp; 
Information on 
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GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 222, Des Moines 2,lowa 
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Are there times when you are Wakeful, Restless and Irrita- 
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disturbances, may be caused by Nervous Tension. DR. MILES NERVINE helps to 


xelax Nervous Tension. Get it at your drug store in liquid or effervescent tablets. Read 


directions and use only as directed. Effervescent tablets 35¢ and 75¢c, liquid 25c and $1.00. 
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MILES LABORATORIES 


INC. 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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How | Learned 


SHORTHAND 
in & Weeks 


No Signs—No Symbols— 
Uses ABC’s 


by Sylvia Herman 

41 Lancaster Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Five weeks after enrolling for 
Speedwriting, I had attained a speed 
of at least 100 words per minute. 
Now I have acquired a speed of 
over 120 words per minute. The 
thing that actually drew me to 
Speedwriting was that it was based 
on the ABC’s—not symbols. Speed- 
writing has aided me to secure and 
keep an executive secretary's posi- % 
tion with a big radio company.”’ 


No “Foreign Language” of Signs and Sym- 
bols—with the NATURAL ABC SHORTHAND 


opecdwriling 


Over 100,000 men and women have learned Short- 
hand the Speedwriting way. Today they are winning 
success everywhere—in business, industry and Civil 
Service. They are holding better positions, earning 
more money than ever before in their lives. Based 
upon the familiar ABC's, Speedwriting is easy to 
master—even for adults—yet is accurate, speedy and 
efficient. 120 words per minute is easily attained. 


Write TODAY for FREE book which 
gives full details—and FREE sample 
lesson that will show you how easily 


and quickly YOU can be a Speedwriter. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 
ae ren rene ee ere een 
The School of Speedwriting, Inc. 
Dept. 1002, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18,N.Y. | 
Please send details. | 
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= GORGEOUS EVERYDAY 
ual “GREETING CARDS 


Turnspare timeintocash! Easy! Justshow your 
friends thrilling new Wallace Brown Everyday 1] l RTH oy 


Greeting Cards. Wonder-value of 16 Card All- 
Occasion Assortment, including cards for Birth- Rie ee 
days, Get-Well, Baby- Birth, Friendship, Sym- 


athy, etc. Sells on sight foronly$1.00—big prof- 
fr for you, upto50c. Six more special fast-sell- SYMPATHY 


ing Assortments—Birthday, Easter, Humorous, 


Get-Well, Sympathy, Gift-Wrapping — all big 
Fae ae A WATT RCE SROWN, Ine; PAPE 
ples on approval - 
235 FitthAve., Dept. W-13, NewYork10,N.¥. Miadsbduilietaed 


SIRS 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun Nations 
in the most unique, remarkable, impressive and beautiful 
set of stamps ever issued. Everyone, collector or not should 
own them. We will send FREE a 34-page album specially 
arranged for these stamps, telling the history of each honored 
Nation. Just send 10c for mailing expenses and state whether 
you also desire stamps on approval of the United States or 


foreign nations or both. 
GLOBUS STAMP CO., 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.€. 10. Dept. 801 


“I Sing of Thee’’ 
Jesus exalted in words and music. Un- 
usual harmonies! Sing them and Re- 
joice! Postpaid, percopy, 50c, 2 for $1. 
TRUE LIFE LIBRARY 
HOLLAND, MICH. P.O. BOX 704-H 
or your local Book Store 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano. Violin. Cornet. 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— 
Voice, Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Con- 
ducting, Public School Music—History of Music, Har- 
mony, Advanced Composition, Arranging. The only 
home study school teaching all courses leading to 
degree, Bachelor of Music. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U134, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, HI. 


Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 


NE Sexton 








| illustrated feature about my work. Pub- 
licity came rapidly .. . News-Week ... 
the American Magazine . . . “We, The 
| People” radio program . . . speaking en- 
gagements . . . the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation. Gordon Huddleston, editor of 
| the Kansas City Star’s “Missouri Notes,” 
| offered me fifteen dollars for a story. It 
| was my first money for writing. But I 
| didn’t let the illusion of my initial writ- 
| ing success fool me about the fickleness 
‘of the craft. I stuck to preaching. Be- 
sides there was John Harlin again insist- 


ing that I come to Gainesville as soon as | 


possible. 
“T’'ll cry the sales—you do the preach- 
ing...” he wrote. 
* * * 


THAT’S THE FRAGRANCE of 
of fragrance, isn’t it? Always comes in 
on the evening breeze like that . . . comes 
from the. vines over the woodshed. And 
that’s an indigo bunting you hear war- 
bling nearby. Here, just step out upon 
the porch of our Cedar Crest Lodge a 
moment and I'll show it to you .. . mind 
that toy by the screen . . . it belongs to 
Louise Ann’s and Freida Helen’s baby 
brother. 


There, did you ever see anywhere a| 


lovelier mass of honeysuckle? Against 
the blue haze of the Ozark hills, it’s a 
perfect picture. 


Have I quit walking? Oh, no! Never. 


But we feel settled here. We have a 
dream and right over there past that 
fence is where we hope to see that dream 
become a reality. We are planning 
toward a self-help Bible school where 


| boys and girls of the Ozarks can be | 
| trained in leadership and service for the | 
of themselves and their Ozark | 
Of course we'll have to) 


| benefit 


; communities. 
move our garden from where it is now, 
but we'll need a bigger one with our 
school anyway. 


we'll have time for native craft work and 
time to sing and play and enjoy the 
| bounties of nature as the Creator in- 
tended. 

Doubtless God could have made a 
better country, but doubtless God never 


did. And when I’m called to leave it and | 
walk down the lonesome road, I hope to | 


go—wearin’ my walkin’ shoes. 
Tue Enp 
© 1944, Harper & Bros. 


ANSWERS TO 


“WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR BIBLE?*‘ 


(See page 21) 


1. Magdalene. Luke 8:2. 

2. Cleophas. John 19:25. 

3. John. Acts 12:12. 

4. Martha. John 11:1. 

5. Labour. Romans 16:6. 
6. Jesus. Acts 1:14. 
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yellow | 
honeysuckle you smell. A dreamy sort} 





It may have to be a} 
regular farm but it will be one where | 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. : 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. P 3 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty passages with smarting and burning some- 
times coms there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder. ‘ a 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 


Piles Facts—FREE | 


New Book Explains Dangers 


ACHE Jaf NERVOUSNESS 
——— HEADACHE 
PALPITATION STOMACH LOW 
\ CONDITIONS MM VITALITY 
BACKACHE 
LIVER & KIDNEY 
DISTURBANCES 


PHYSICAL 
| CONSTIPATION | STIPATION 


WEAKNESS 
COLON 
TROUBLES FY 
ARTHRITIS 
e BEC TAC PRHEUMATISM| 
LANEMIA ] 
PROSTATIC SYMPTOMS 


(HEMORRHOIDS) 
1 ABSCESS 
Write today—for a 40-page FREE BOOK 


about Piles, Fistula and other rectal and 
colon disorders. Thornton & Minor Clinic, 
Suite 202, 926 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 

Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 

ing pains of these diseases when the 

\ usual remedies have failed. Learn 

E about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so mucn firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
. .. If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money 
on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. ©1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4501-B, ELMIRA. N.Y. 


ASTHMA 
NEW BOOK F BREE. E, surrences 


NO-RISK TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Bronchial Asthma Paroxysms, write today 
for FREE Book giving important information, and details of 
liberal 10-Day Trial Offer of famous 25 year old formula. 
Inquiries from so-called “hopeless” cases especially invited. 
NACOR, 931W State Life Bidg., Indianapolis 4, indiana 


eas 


Be patriotic. Render service to your 
fellowmen. Supply Bibles, Testaments. 
Religious Books. Special gifts for serv- 

() ice men. 64-page catalog packed with 
urgently needed Christian books for 
young and old. Amazing demand. 

Big commission to hustlers. Rush 

name for free mailing, all details. 


NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, Dept. 328 


257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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YES NO 


Poor Digestion? 
Headachy? 
Sour or Upset? O° 


r] 
baad 
1 ay | 


Tired-Listless? oOo 


Do you feel headachy and upset due to poorly 
digested food? To feel cheerful and happy again 
your food must be digested properly. 


Each day, Nature must produce about two 
pints of a vital digestive juice to help digest 
your food. If Nature fails, your food may re- 
main undigested—leaving you headachy and 
irritable. 


Therefore, you must increase the flow of this 
digestive juice. Carter’s Little Liver Pills in- 
crease this flow quickly—often in as little as 
30 minutes. And, you’re on the road to feeling 
better. 


Don’t depend on artificial aids to counteract 
indigestion—when Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
aid digestion after Nature’s own order. Take 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills as directed. Get them 
at any drugstore. Only 25c. 


3 : WHEN you have Headache, Simple 

Neuralgia, Functional Monthly Pains, 
or Muscular Aches and Pains, you want 
' relief—the quicker you get it the better 
you are suited. Dr. Miles Anti-Pain Pills 
.. can give fast relief. They are pleasant 
s 5 fF #& to take and do not upset the stomach, 
A single tablet is usually all that is needed. At your 
drug store. Regular Package 25c, Economy Package 


$1.00. Read directions and use only as directed. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


>t ANTI-PAIN PILLS 










You May Never Suffer Another 
Acid Stomach Pain 


—25¢ Test— 
If you dread to eat because of the pain afterwards, if 
your stomach hurts when full of food or hurts when 
empty due to excess acid, don’t ignore your sufferings. 
Try Udga for relief of stomach and ulcer pains, in- 
digestion, gas pains, for heartburn, burning sensation, 
sour upset stomach, bloat and other hyperacid condi- 
tions. Over 200 million used. Get a 25¢ box of Udga 
Tablets from your druggist. First home trial may 
show how to avoid another stomach acid pain. You 


must be convinced in 5 minutes or DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY BACK, 


STAMMER ? a 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering. Its Cause al TF 







and Correction,’’ deseribes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 44 years. Benj, N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2369, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


; BUNIONS 


STOP PAIN QuICcK! 
FREE SAMPLE 


See how quick pain stops— bunion 
w@ gets smaller. Wear regular ,shoes. 
FAIRYFOOT is easy to u Safe, 
#7 harmless.On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 
Send No Money /¥r"sio: 
BS Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 
» 1223 S. Wabash, Dept. 7232, Chicago 5, tll. 


f~ Sell GREETING CARDS 


“)y Make Easy Extra Cash, Show gorgeous 
J BAB ee Ps 


























S ery 
\ \ \ unnecessary ‘ri 
\ ay, ture $1 All Occasion As 
(Japproval. HEDENKAMP & COMPANY 
343 Broadway, Dept. CHF, New York 13, N. 





ortment on 
Y. 
AT HOME—IN SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME 
Course Prepares you for College Entrance, Professional 
chools, and personal advancement. Diploma awarded. Why 
capped all yourlife when you can become a High 
Graduate with so little effort? 


ant for Free Prospectus. See what High School Training 
80 many of our graduates — what it can do for YOU. 


MADEMY FOR ADULTS, Dept.¢ 30W.Washington, Chicago? 








DOES DECENCY PAY? 


(Continued from page 19) 


corporations in the world have been built 
on the basis of “your money back.” In- 
tegrity is the most profitable qualification 
any business or individual can have. 

One of the most significant aspects of | 
the world of finance during the prolonged | 
depression was that the insurance busi- 
ness remained unshakable. Now this was 
not automatic: there is a real story be- 
hind the ability of the insurance business 
to withstand the fury of the world ca- 
lamity. and that 
means exploitation of the public, and 
even downright 


If the irregularities 





crookedness in some | 
places—that were rife in earlier days, had 
not been purged, we would have had ae 
surance corporations tottering right and | 
left. 

But before the outbreak of the World | 
War, there came into the governorship of 
New York the son of a Baptist minister. 
You doubtless have heard of him— 
Charles Evans Hughes, later Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and once al- 
most the President. Before he became 
governor, while he was special prosecutor | 
for a legislative investigation committee, 
he saw the racketeering that was preva- 
lent in many fields, and he attacked it 
with all of the vigor of his sturdy soul. 
The cleansing process struck the insur- 


ance business as well as some others. As 
a result, the whole insurance structure 
was given a foundation of real honesty, 
and from then on it grew by leaps and 
bounds. It withstood the depression mag- | 
nificently and provided the main safe- 
guard of entire financial system. 
This achievement helped elect Hughes to 
the governorship. Where could one find 
a more compelling example of the fact 
that decency pays? 


our 


There is an old saying that truth is | 
stranger than fiction. I want to add that 
truth is than fiction. Right 
after the first World War, the nation was 
shocked by the disclosure that a few 
members of the famous Chicago White 
Sox team had “thrown” a World Series 
baseball game. That was probably the 
first time the taint of crookedness had 
been attached to the national pastime. A 
few dollars were won, but what were the 
results? 

In the first place, some of the offenders 
were blacklisted for life. Great players 
were barred forever from their profes- 
sion. It is very probable that attendance 


stronger 


|the succeeding year suffered from this 


violation of the faith of the public in the 
game. But worst of all, the nickname 
“Black Sox” was given to the White Sox, 
and even today, though the team has 
been absolutely on the square ever since, 
the derisive title occasionally rises to 
haunt them. Unjust as that is, the dam- 
age seems to have been irrevocable for at 
least a quarter of a century, because, 
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STOUT WOMEN 


‘Your dresses are 
superior in fit:. 


writes this customer of 


ane 


one Ct 
We never | 


| print a letter 

without the 
writer’s 

permission. 


I have been wearing Lane Bryant 
clothes for years, and would not wear 
any other because I have always found 
your dresses are superior in comfort 
and fit. I am very much pleased with 
the excellent wear I have received from 
everything you have sent me. 


Mrs. George Smith, Patoka, Ill. 


iT Rega at: 


752 E. MARKET ST., DEPT. 256 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, INDIANA 





vm’ y 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERS 
Counteract evil with truth by paid advertising in 
your local newspaper. Increases attendance—We 


furnish copy—Sunday School Advertising Service, 
Ludlow Falls, Ohio. 






HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 


BILLS }PA\ND! 






HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


HOSPITAL 


Maximum Benefit for Room, Be prepared—protect your- 
each insured adult. Includes self NOW! This dependable 





















$25 Each Week $ Say of tee Ma -Y FIRST 
o ospitalization, ex- 
LOSS of TIME 300 actly as proviced. Also in- 
up toi2necka Jcluded are additional bene- 
fits for LOSS of TIME from 
work while in hospital, due 
to accident disability. Any 
fled ical frecognized Hospital and any 
care a due tolDoctor may be selected. Pol- 
2 icy issued to Individual or 
$1000.00 


. .. (Family. No red tape — no 
Accidental Lossof Life,J medical examination — no 


Limbs or Entire Sight] agents. Write today—NOoW! 
benefits, “Aires plainly [George Rogers Clark Casual!: 
stated in Policy- _Bico., Rockford, Ill. Dept. 3037 
ee MAIL COUPON NOW! -—————-+ 


Geo R Clark Casualty Co, 
Rockiord, lilinois ” oa aenr | 


Please rush FREE information about Hospital | 
and Doctor’s Expense Policy, 
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BIG GARDEN 


HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to_ berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


CLIMBING ee 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh, 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


eo LONG BEANS 


Makes people stare—pods 
actually yard long. Strong 
growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 


“SPEED KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- 

First to Bear. Perfected 

by the great Burbank. 

Beat your neighbors to 

ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 

to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 

Tomato grown. Should be 

in every Garden, 

All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10c; 

3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


PARADISE, PA. 


. REMOVE UNWANTED HAIR.INSTANTLY 
, Velvety Smooth 
Lips, Cheeks and Legs! 


No more embarrassment — just | 
smooth it off —and it’s gone! 
VELVATIZI is clean, quick, 
odorless, Nothing to w ash off— 
see the hair disappear! PIN A 
DOLL AR BILL to this ‘‘tad’’ 

get Lechler’s VELVATIZE by re- 
turn mail in plain wrapper. 


HOUSE OF LECHLER 
Dept. 532, 560 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


Ce 


A DANGER SIGNAL 


associated with Hardening of the Arteries. 


Often 
a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, 
and other grave complications. Resultful treating 
methods of the BallClinic have proven dependable 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Send for FREE 
Blood Pressure Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7460, Excelsior er Mo. 


ROPHECY MONTHLY 


Drs. Brooks and Kellogg, Editors 


This official monthly handbook of 
American Prophetic League, Inc. gives 
the world picture for the prophetic 
student, with the spiritual vitamins 
Christians need in these trying days. 
Meat of the Word in every page. New 
features in 1945. $1 yr. in U.S. $1.15 
foreign. 4 mo. special trial 25c. Sim- 
ply address 


PROPHECY 


Box BB, Eagle Rock Sta., Los Angeles, 41 
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while the team won numerous pennants 


before the debacle, it has never won any 


since! 

It is about 
public, 
even sharpness in business, and which is 
inclined to discount shady dealings ee 
viding a away with it, 
should begin to realize that purely as a 
matter of business, aside from any moral 
issue involved, 


that the American 
which glamorizes cleverness and 


time 


person can get 


decency alone is profit- 
able. That is not at all inconsistent with 
the fact that should maintain our 
conduct on a higher level than that of 
profit. As Christians, we know full well 
that honesty is the best principle, as well 
as the best policy, and that he who goes 
further and practices the 
all its phases, 


we 


Golden Rule in 


most enduring success. 


Thanks | 


HANKS, good friends for the happy 

Christmas party and dinner—and 
for the useful Christmas gifts you sent 
us. We wish you could have been 
with us to hear our thanks. 

We still need old clothes. 

Not too old, for they must give 
protection against the cold wintry 
wind, and not too shabby, for they 
must make a man look respectable 
when he tries to get a job. Look into 
your wardrobe today, for there are 
many men well up in years whose 
shoes are practically without soles and 
whose clothes are mostly holes. 

A suit of warm underwear, a pair of 
strong shoes, an overcoat can mean 
life instead of death—a job instead 
of charity. 

Make up a bundle TODAY and send 
it prepaid express or parcel post to 


GEORGE BOLTON 
Bowery Mission 
227 Bowery, New York City 2 
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attains the highest and the 


Pattern 4692 ... Princess dress and cape, easy 
to make and wear. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, dress 
requires 2 yds. 35 in. fabric; cape, 11% yds. 54 
in. fabric. TWENTY CENTS. 
Pattern 4569 . . . Beruffled pinafore for all-day 
wear. Sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 42. Size 16 requires 
35% yds. 35 in. fabric. TWENTY CENTS. 
Pattern 761... Proud peacock chair-set done in 
crochet and embroidery. Pattern contains full 
details. FIFTEEN CENTS. 
Onernrnrnrnrrreooor™" 
anrmrmrmrmrmrn~mnrwmn" 
EACH PATTERN includes a needlework pattern of useful 
and charming motifs to embroider on linens and gor 
ments. Send orders to Christian Herald Pattern Deport 
ment, 243 West 17th Street, New York 11, New York 
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FIFTEEN CENTS more brings you the New Spring Pattem 
Book or New Needlework Catalog. 30¢ pays for both. 





